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MY FRIENDS : 

Will you take my arm and walk awhile 

With me, over the fields broad and fair ? 
And see how sweetly nature can smile 

On her beauties everywhere ? 
We do not propose to map the way, 

Nor to bridge all the chasms deep ; 
But over pleasant lawns we will stray. 

And pause by some tombstones to weep. 
We will cull a few fern leaves for you, 
And may add a wild blossom or two. 

We shall take you by no other beat, 

Than those we have trodden before ; 
Those where have failed our own weary feet, 

Until we can tread them no more. 
The romancer's page is not found here, 

The sketches we give are all true ; 
Our own humble self we would appear, 

While thus reminiscing with you. 
^h Next to my God, my Mends I prize, 

This for apology must suffice. 
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NATIVITY. 

Thirty miles from Boston, Massachusetts, 
is the pretty manufacturing town called Taun- 
ton. A narrow, ribbon-like river meanders 
through the place, which ebbs and flows so 
gracefully with the ocean-tide as to create for 
itself many admirers. On the bank of this 
river, within a half-mile of Taunton's lofty 
church-spires, stands a rustic edifice. Up its 
side that faces the north, climbing vines have 
gone to mingle with the moss upon its roof, 
thus kindly covering the scars which batter- 
ing elements have been multiplying ever since 
the time when the first war-cry was wrung 
from the heart of our young America by a 
proud pquad of British invaders. But why 
linger about this old gray, time-worn structure, 
when costly homes lift their aristocratic pro- 
portions in every direction, vying with each 
other in beauty and in costliness? We are 
content to leave those modern palaces to their 
admirers, while we pay our devoirs to the 
humble reminder of days and of loves that 
have gone to the blessed beyond. It was be- 
neath this ancient roof my dear good father 

(5) 
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received his birth; and it was here, too, the 
writer of this page first commenced an exist- 
ence which is to run parallel with the ages 
of eternity. Born August 1, 1815, sur- 
rounded by all that is lovely in nature, and 
enshrined in arms of love — a wee, weak frag- 
ment of creation; her cradle no better than 
bulrush, and her garments were modestly 
embroidered by the hand of industry. No 
costly toys or painted candies bribed her into 
pleasant moods; but what was better, she 
was born to a strange heroism which in after- 
life was to keep her from being wrecked amid 
the conflicts of human elements. 

My father was an only son, and the young- 
est child of religious parents, and was early 
trained in the school of good morals and cor- 
rect habits. He ever followed the divine in- 
junction, " Seek not high things for thyself." 
To be faultless among his fellow-men was his 
highest ambition, until the grace of God ar- 
rested his attention when in the meridian of 
life, and directed him to the fountain of pur- 
ity, causing him to fix his hopes, and center 
his all, in that Adorable One who lived our 
example upon earth, that we might attain to 
the light and gladness of life immortal. For 
many years he was one of those humble stars 
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which help to make up the galaxy of earth's 
shining ones; but as his release drew near, 
his faith brightened, his mind expanded, and 
his bed of death was a place of distinguished 
triumph. He passed from earth-life May, 
1848, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
Nature's green robe waves over his last rest- 
ing-place in the beautiful cemetery at James- 
town, New York, His dependent family, some 
of whom were young, and others invalids, was 
left to the foster-care of our second brother, 
I. L. Hall, who filled the responsible position 
with a fidelity entirely above our highest 
praise. 

EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

Banish grief and fear from the children small, 

And nourish their being with love ; 
Then when autumn leaves around them shall fall, 

Their hopes may be garnered above. 
The joys and the griefs of my early years, 

Are things I can never forget ; 
So pitiful were those infantile tears — 

Oft my cheeks seem still with them wet. 
Now three-score winters have silvered my hair, 

And their storm's have shattered my frame ; 
My traveling robe is out of repair, 

And the child falls to weeping again. 
But the tears of to-day are my benison, 
For those bright spirit robes I am putting on. 
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Childhood is the time to form a correct basis 
for high moral and spiritual character. The 
mind should be molded tenderly. The ter- 
ribleness of a day of doom! — an angry God I 
— our world on fire, and a raging hell, are not 
the themes to crowd upon the young, until 
the mind is overwhelmed with a certain aw- 
fulness which it can neither comprehend nor 
escape. Such was the nature of my early 
teachings, that fetters of human invention, 
such as could never have been forged upon 
the anvil of God's truth, daily oppressed me. 
Among my earliest recollections are long and 
multiplied prayers to some undefinable power, 
to protect me from pursuing phantoms, who 
held claims upon me by virtue of fallen hu- 
manity. • When oral precepts were not con- 
sidered sufficiently potent, recourse was had 
to a colored picture, which was thought to 
represent the condition of those whose names 
were not written in the Book of Life. From 
this picture tongues of flame leaped forth to 
catch their victims as they were hurled from 
long-tined forks in the hands of savage de- 
mons. This wonderful product of imagination 
was reserved for extra occasions, and no doubt 
answered the intention, for truly night was 
made hideous by this fiendish mockery, and 
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thereby was laid for my delicate nerves that 
wretched quivering which became so consti- 
tutional that a long life of daring adventure 
and a more enlightened judgment have never 
been able to fully overcome. When in New 
York, recently, I made an effort to recover that 
instrument of terror which had made such an 
unhealthy impression on my mind half a cen- 
tury ago. I went into the room where our 
dear aged mother was sitting, with a calm 
brow and folded hands, waiting for the boat- 
man to row her over to that beautiful shore 
where so many were waiting to welcome her. 
And when I tried to recall her fading memory 
to that lost picture, her bosom swelled with 
emotion as she said: "Heaven forgive us I Oh, 
how poorly we did our work as mothers, but 
it was the best we knew how I Be thankful 
for the better helps you later mothers enjoy, 
which enable you to instruct after more ap- 
proved plans; but do not boast until you have 
produced a better generation than the one 
that is playing the game of to-day." I have 
long been in the disciplinary department of 
life's pilgrimage. Very slowly have I been 
educated into the freedom of elevated psy- 
chological existence. One by one have the 
thongs been broken which held me away from 
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the outstretched arms of Infinite Love, until at 
length some who ought to know say, I have 
fallen into a hectic dream. Be that as it may, 
I have learned to discover " angels' faces " in 
mundane clouds, although often disappointed 
when expecting to find them in more human 
organisms. When we permit our intellects 
to develop heavenward, and cultivate exalted 
relations to, and familiarity with, the invisible 
denizens of our surroundings, then will our 
ardent longings prompt us to seek for a closer 
likeness to the glorified Christ, who is our 
acknowledged "Star" — the wonderful Re- 
former, whom the Father endowed in so large 
a degree of his own nature as should enable 
him to lead us onward and upward to the great 
exposition of his "new commandment/' viz: 
"Love one another." Then, too, the great 
cry of the soul will be, " Nearer, my God, to 
thee; nearer to thee." 

We must first elevate our own conceptions 
of a Divinity to a standard worthy the char- 
acter of Him whom we adore as the Father of 
all creation — take a reasonable view of our 
relationship to that Supreme One; then our 
aspirations will naturally tend toward those 
moral principles and religious virtues which 
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are requisite to our assimilating in character 
to the God we presume to worship, 
1833. 



INDIA. 

This year my attention was directed to the 
claims of Foreign Missions. I could not think 
a service would be required for which I was 
so poorly adapted; but the subject would not 
be dismissed, and I commenced a course of 
classical studies in view of an Oriental life. 
Possessing a constitution that was far from 
strong, with a necessary self-reliance in pe- 
cuniary matters, rendered the undertaking a 
difficult one. But through a course of six 
years' hard study, I moved steadily forward, 
with India as the polar star of hope, the goal 
of my highest ambition. The friends with 
whom I was to sail would soon be ready, and 
the grand old ship would lift her anchor and 
fling her canvas to the breeze, to fulfill my 
only wish for earth. But the powers that 
lead in a way we know not, to shape our des- 
tiny after higher rules than any we produce 
from books, or from mental speculation, had 
me on the anvil of superhuman molding. 
During my graduating term I received an in- 
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jury by straining my left arm, which soon 
transferred itself to the lung. This was ag- 
gravated by close study and work with the 
needle. At the time of the spring review I 
was carried away from the hall of science 
ticketed for a foreign land, on a boat that 
checks no baggage, and would not touch at 
ports on heathen shores. The Board of Mis- 
sions employed their best counsel, who, after 
deliberation, decided I must soon be off with 
a wary boatman, who, with muffled oars, was 
stealing the march on our noble ship "Amer- 
ica." Never were wings more sadly clipped, 
nor hopes more rudely blighted! Not that I 
objected to the transfer, provided it was a cer- 
tain arrangement; but to be rejected on both 
tickets was more than I could bargain for. To 
lie as condemned freight on the pier of such 
expectation was too serious a disappointment, 
and for a time my brain reeled, food was 
loathsome, and friendships had no power to 
please. But we can not starve ourselves into 
terms with decrees, nor wash away embargoes 
with floods of tears. So we must take up the 
tangled warp of life and fill in the best woof 
we can, on a web that is complicated with 
mysteries. Mysterious simply because we see 
only the wrong side of the pattern, with its 
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bewilderment of knotted ends and unassorted 
colors. But when the web is taken from the 
tread-loom of time, shaken from the dust of 
humanity, and rays of light from higher 
spheres reveal the wonderful design, then we 
shall be more than satisfied with results. I 
shall never go to India! Oh, how hard we 
make it, to see our long-cherished hopefe, our 
bright ideals, like autumn foliage, withered 
and trailing in the debris of earth! Not un- 
til we can take home the similitude, and know 
that like as the sere leaves fall to enrich the 
soil for spring vegetation, so withered hopes 
may prepare the heart for more abundant 
fruitage, will we submit gracefully. 
1840. 



MISSION INSTITUTE. 

About two years previous to this date, 
Rev. Dr. David Nelson had matured a plan for 
a literary institution, located near Quincy , Illi- 
nois. This school was designed to favor self- 
reliant persons of both sexes; who wished to 
devote themselves to the work of missions. 
Rev. Moses Hunter, of Allegany, New York, 
had long been contemplating a project of this 
kind, and went West to look for a suitable 
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location. Beaching Quincy, Illinois, he found 
Dr. Nelson on the ground, and already at 
work. After comparing notes, they decided 
to unite their efforts, and harmonize on the 
plan as he found . it. A few acres of land 
were obtained, two miles east of the river, 
where Mr. Hunter located, and began to in- 
vite students. Dr. Nelson had previously 
made a commencement five miles east of the 
river, and had a few students about him. The 
course of study was to be complete, including 
theology. The death of both of its founders 
occurred before a basis was formed. But as 
it was, during the few years of its existence, 
it sent out more laborers than was ever done 
before under similar circumstances in so short 
a time. Its representatives were sent to al- 
most every clime — to New Zealand, Madura, 
Africa, and to our aborigines; besides the 
numbers who have given their life-service to 
our Home Mission work. In January Rev. 
Mr. Hunter called upon me, and presented 
the claims of their enterprise, wishing my 
personal assistance. Notwithstanding my phy- 
sical condition, he refused a negative reply, 
and I resolved to arouse myself to make an effort 
in that direction. Again there seemed to be 
an object for which to live, and the vital pow- 
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ers began to rally — new hopes presented them- 
selves, and fresh courage came to my aid. I 
had previously parted with my parents, not 
expecting to see them again. Now I sent for 
my father; he came and took me to his home, 
and besought from Heaven a blessing upon 
the child whom he had refused to give to a 
foreign service. Farewells have a way of 
traveling faster than we think, and they soon 
overtook the family circle that after a few 
weeks came around its morning altar for a 
parting benison. This time I took a way that 
was never contemplated, and work for which 
I had not cultivated either interest or affection. 
But it was 

A MOVE FORWARD, 

And when once out upon the restless waters 
there is no retreat. Little did I then know 
how completely the great West would win 
my entire heart, nor how freely I should give 
to it a long life of weary toil. 

My father was a confirmed invalid, with 
limited means for support, and I had con- 
cealed from him the fact that I had not one 
dime with which to meet the expenses of that 
long journey. I had the consent and blessing 
of my parents, and it seemed very easy to 
trust everything else to the Lord. I felt cer- 
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tain he would honor all drafts that should be 
presented while in his service. Happy would 
it be for us if we could always be thus trust- 
ing. It is only when we lean less upon the 
human, and more on the faithful care of our 
spirit friends, that we come to walk by faith, 
rather than by sight. Agreeably to ap- 
pointment, I met Mr. Hunter, at Olean, New 
York. He had eleven young people with him 
who were to become students. Two com- * 
fortable cabins were erected upon a raft of 
lumber that was to float down the river for 
the market at Cincinnati, Ohio. Being an 
entire stranger to all of the company, I looked 
to Mr. Hunter for companionship, although 
we had not met but once before. As I was 
to be regarded as an assistant tutor, our 
thought s and interests were more in harmony. 
In floating down the river we had many op- 
portunities for visiting the families settled 
upon its banks, and on the Sabbath he 
would preach on shore. We were two weeks 
reaching Cincinnati, at which place we took 
a steamboat for Quincy, Illinois. When one 
day out, Mr. Hunter brought me a ticket, say- 
ing, " Sarah, this was called for, and I bought 
it with my own." I thanked him, and went 
to my room, where I silently took my blank 
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to Jesus, and told him I could trust him. 
Soon a timid rap was heara at the door. On 
opening it, a gentleman bowed politely, and 
said, " Madam, I have been informed you are 
devoted to the work of domestic missions, 
and at this moment it has occurred to me that 
possibly you may not be so well supplied with 
money as I am. I am not a Christian, but 
my wife at home is a true member of the 
Presbyterian Church. I always take pleasure 
in working up to her standard of right." 
Suiting action to words, he dropped into my 
hand gold enough to pay all charges to the 
end of our journey, and disappeared before I 
had time to speak my thanks. Thus my 
ticket was paid for, and the secret of an empty 
purse was kept until months afterward, when 
I related the circumstance to Mr. Hunter, 
much to his gratification. 
- Reached Quincy, April 21st. The location 
and surroundings were enchanting. Lovely 
prairies, stretching out in almost every direc- 
tion, were covered with a green velvety car- 
pet, and sprinkled over with an endless variety 
of flowers, of which the wild eglantine pre- 
vailed. To our inexperienced eyes this was 
fairy-land. "We had yet to learn that all was 
not roses and poetry in this land of our adop- 
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tion. The honest face and warm grasp of 
good Dr. Nelson* hand, accompanied as it 
ever was with his " My daughter, God bless 
you," could not fail to win our confidence. 
Here I strung anew the broken lyre of the 
heart, and played glad arietta to the joyous 
hopefulness of the occasion. Around were the 
elements of true greatness; every countenance 
bore the impress of high resolve. Before us 
was work just suited to our taste. I was 
cheerfully satisfied. 

Our first day was spent at Dr. Nelson's 
division in commencement exercises. On the 
day following our little company of fresh re- 
cruits were all astir, arranging for a book- 
campaign. Malarious fevers in a malignant 
form were prevailing at that time, and on the 
second day, at evening, that visitor laid his 
burning hand upon rae, causing a pause in the 
business of the hour. The day following a 
captive was confined in the guest-chamber of 
our Principal, with sails reefed, and brains 
afloat. The sun of five lovely months had 
transformed nature's bloom into garnered har- 
vests before the tired one again left her room 
for an airing upon those broad prairies. Dur- 
ing that time it had often been whispered in 
her ear, "The doctors think you will leave 
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us to-day." But God's time was not yet. 
No; we must wear our fetters until long after 
the sod has grown green over the graves of 
both of the founders of that Institution — 
over the sleeping forms of both of her atten- 
dant physicians, and over a large portion of 
those who were then students, or otherwise 
its supporters. Indeed, the growing city of 
Quincy has already obliterated what was then 
our landmarks, and has inclosed all within 
the limits of her incorporation. 

THE MYRTLE VALE. 

Down in the myrtle valley, 

Which Jordan's waters lave ; 
There with the meek and lowly, 
Dwell spirits pure and holy, 

From o'er the peaceful wave. 

When we our tents would spread, 

To tarry for the night, 
We'll pitch them near that quiet vale, 
And listen to the angel's tale, 

And dream of glories bright. 



OLD AUNT JENNIE. 

When our party passed up the river from 
St. Louis, six months ago, there were in the 
ladies' cabin, as passengers, two young worn- 
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en, of very light color, and pretty features 
and form. They were modest in deportment, 
and their style of dress indicated that they 
occupied a position quite above ordinary ser- 
vants. We became interested in them, and 
as they were inclined to listen, they were 
faithfully addressed on matters that pertained 
to a higher life. We learned the name of one 
was Catherine, and we remembered to have 
heard her say their mother was called " Old 
Aunt Jennie," and their home was somewhere 
above the rapids. This was all we knew about 
them. To facilitate my convalescence a short 
journey was advised. Mr. Hunter then ex- 
pressed a wish concerning the above-named 
quadroon women. He would have them ed- 
ucated. The task of finding them would be a 
difficult one, but he would have me undertake 
it, and his wish was my law. As 1 was about 
starting, he playfully said, "There is no 
money in the treasury, but that is all the same 
to you, Sarah." Our agent left me at the boat, 
and as the captain led me to the cabin, I stated 
to him my mission, and he assured me he 
would aid me gladly, but the water was low, 
and his large steamer could not ascend the 
rapids. At Warsaw I waited for a lighter 
craft. When on board I sent for the com- 
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mander, and to my relief found him to be the 
same one with whom our trip was made last 
spring. He favored our object, and said he 
could land me near Aunt Jennie's door. But, 
alas! to be left alone in a settlement of all 
Mormons was not included in the programme. 
The only public house in the place stood but 
a few rods from the landing. It was their 
dinner hour, and when I meekly asked to be 
directed to the house of Aunt Jennie, I found 
myself in a hornet's nest. One who appeared 
to be a leader, forthwith became talkative, 
and questions were proposed faster than they 
could be answered. At length my inquisitor 
announced his name to be Arnold, all the way 
from " York State." In my bewilderment I 
asked, "Did he know Rev. D.. Millard?" 
"Know Mm? Guess I did! He is the best 
man I ever did know. Why, I am one of his 
converts!" "He is my uncle," I said, very 
softly. "Prove that, can you?" he sneeringly 
demanded. On leaving Quincy I had .taken 
from the post-office a letter from this uncle 
which was then in my pocket. Handing it to 
him, he audaciously read the entire contents, 
then returned it with an air of defeat, and said, 
sullenly, ""Wall, he says he is your uncle, 
and for his sake I will show you the way, 
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but I wouldn't if I didn't know the hand- 
writing. " Aunt Jennie was certainly the 
blackest negress our fancy had ever painted; 
but I was thankful to have made my escape 
through that volley of cross-questioning, and 
reach her cabin in safety. It was built of un- 
hewn logs, with two rooms. I entered it over 
a tilting plank. Catherine met me at the 
door, and my presence got up a sensation. 
After an explanation, quiet was restored, and 
there was joy yi that house. A fatted pig 
must be slain, by feminine hands, too, for 
none other were within a half mile of the 
place. Of the two young women, only one 
was at that time with their mother, and a long 
sickness had so far crippled her arms, as to 
entirely disappoint our hopes concerning her. 
The younger sister had gone to visit her 
father, who was a rich planter in Missouri, 
and was very fond of his pretty brunettes. 
For their sakes he had made their mother free, 
and provided this home for her. The bony 
face of that withered old woman shone, and 
her little black eyes danced nervously, as she 
told me how " Catherin' loved her Bible, an' 
kept it under her piller all the time she was 
sick, an' wouldn't talk 'bout nothing only jist 
it, an' the mishunary that gin it to her," add- 
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ing, as she struck her hard hands together, 
" God bress you, now; my ole' eyes sees you, 
too." After dinner and rest I went to look 
for a boat, but, owing to low water, none wa& 
expected. 

The day following (Sabbath), at evening, 
the rain was falling; this, in addition to the 
dense forest which surrounded the place, made 
it fearfully dark out of doors. A rap at the 
door startled the two women to their feet. 
A well-dressed man presented himself, and 
asked to be informed concerning a " mission- 
ary woman who was said to be lodged there." 
Frightened beyond the use of their tongues, 
the women looked at me. I arose and said, 
" Sir, I presume I am the person you refer to; 
if so, I have made no pretensions." He con- 
tinued, "There is a meeting of our ministers 
about two miles from here, and they have sent 
me with a horse for you to ride, and I am to 
see you there." Promptly I replied, u I can 
not go with you, sir." " You had better go," 
was his stern rejoinder; "my orders were not 
to return without you." While this confer- 
ence was going on, the horse that was in- 
tended for my use broke loose, and made good 
his escape, much to our relief, and the night 
wore away without further alarms. The next 
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morning, feeling illy at ease, I went to the 
landing, but could hear of no boat. Moodily 
I was retracing that serpentine path, when 
two genteel-looking men overtook me, and 
civilly inquired, "Madam, are not you the 
lady missionary we have been informed came 
here two days ago? If so, then we have been 
requested to notify you of an appointment 
made for this evening especially on your ac- 
count." "I came as you specify, sir," I 
said, " but have made no pretensions; why am 
I molested?" "The people demand to hear 
from you," was all they would say. Still I 
urged that it was no part of my calling to 
address public gatherings, and I did not feel 
bound to meet the demand. "Madam, you 
had better be there," they said. Courage 
came to my relief, and I replied, " Be it so." 
Night came; again it was raining, but I went 
to the house and was shown to a private room. 
When the audience was complete I was called 
out. A chair and table, with a light thereon, 
occupied a conspicuous place. I was directed 
to that rostrum, not knowing what was ex- 
pected. The assembly was densely packed, 
and very respectful. After an effort at com- 
posure, I arose and demanded why I was thus 
summoned before them. "We would hear 
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from you," was all I could know. I told them 
my business had been explained, and I had 
never been accustomed to speak in public, 
but since they refused to accept of an excuse, 
our subject should be, " Our responsibility to 
God as his agents." Thus was our " maiden 
speech" a compulsory effort, under circum- 
stances that were calculated to try the soul of 
any timid woman. Little did I then under- 
stand of what it was the precursor. While 
sitting alone in the room after the crowd had 
quietly departed, the man from " York State" 
returned to say that their chief men had been 
convened in another room to consider the 
matter, and the result was, they had taken a 
vote of thanks, which he was instructed to 
present to me, in their name, with a promise 
that I should not be again molested. I 
must remain in that house free of charge. 
" But," added he, knowingly, " if you had 
not been here this evening, matters would have 
ended quite differently." At eight o'clock 

the next morning Captain B cabled his 

boat, and took me from this scene of trial. 
As the boat was turning its prow down the 
river, and my throbbing heart was trying to 
regain its normal action, I was told a gentle- 
man asked permission to see me. "With re- 
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luctance the request was granted, when he 
surprised me by asking, "Madam, are you 
the lady who met the Mormons at this place 
last evening? I heard about it while on 
shore." " It was a requirement of their own," 
I replied. He further said, "My name is 

Kev. , of St. Louis, Missouri, and I also 

was annoyed by a lawless clan of Mormons 
farther up the river yesterday. I relused to 
come to their terms, and did not escape as 
safely as I learn you have done. I merely 
wish to congratulate you on your better for- 
tune." So saying, he bowed, and withdrew. 
As the distance widened between us and the 
scene of such gloomy apprehensions, our eyes 
were turned in the direction of that log-cabin. 
Pityingly I watched its smoke as it curled its 
way far above the surrounding trees up to- 
ward the heaven of love — the home of the 
God of mercy. Earnestly did I pray that 
those daughters of Ham might be redeemed 
from the evils that oppress them, and receive 
their better portion in worlds of light, where 
the finger of scorn shall make them quail no 
more, and the heel of pride tramp on their 
visage not again. 
1841. 
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A FRIEND INDEED. 

Apteb a winter's campaign, spring regaled 
us royally, with cheerful sunshine, happy 
birds, and budding nature. But my strength 
was insecure, and the increasing heat laid me 
aside. A journey East was urged, and I left 
Quincy the twelfth of June, empowered with 
authority. to collect funds and clothing; also 
armed with testimonials to meet emergencies. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred until within 
twenty miles of Chicago. We had left Peru 
at early dawn, packed nine of us in a stage- 
coach, and had been jostled to our heart's 
distress. This was before the accommo- 
dating railroad had taken on their "light- 
ning express" for the convenience of our 
floating population. I had taken no part in 
the rattling conversation with which I was 
thoroughly wearied. Slipping a Testament 
from my pocket, I drew my vail closely 
around it, and thoughtjnyself secluded. Soon 
the conversation gave way, >and one whom I 
had heard addressed as " Doctor," "Rever- 
end" and "Professor," was now observing a 
meditative silence for the first time during the 
last eighteen hours. " What is it?" was soon 
asked of a gentleman who occupied a seat 
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directly in front of me. Supposing some- 
thing of interest was to be seen out on the 
prairie, my eye elevated in that direction, 
when, to my discomfort, I discovered it was 
the vailed book that had started the inquiry. 
Soon the silence was again broken by the 
Doctor addressing the same gentleman: "I 
say, sir, this is not fair; I am an older man 
than you, and have rode with my back to the 
driver all day; now please exchange seats 
with me." This done, his next movement 
was to assure himself as to the hook. When 
we reached what was then called "The 
Twelve Mile House," my new neighbor 
turned about, and after eyeing me a moment, 
spoke thus: "Madam, allow me the liberty 
of asking how it was you became, acquainted 
with the original of that book? Ladies now- 
adays do not trouble themselves much about 
such complexities." This query settled, he 
continued, "Have you credentials?" We 
produced our papers. They were carefully 
examined, and deliberately returned. " What 
other language can you read?" he further 
questioned, then asked, "Are you alone?" 
" Well, well," he said, demurely (at the same 
time regarding with apparent curiosity the 
quality of my traveling-dress, which I herb 
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confess was of common calico), " you have re- 
ceived no civilities from me, at least. I am 

Rev. Dr. , of A , Massachusetts. A 

friend may be of service to you when we 
reach Chicago. You can depend upon me, if 
you are a stranger in the city." He kept that 
promise faithfully. After having seen me set- 
tled as guest in one of the best families there, 
he detained himself three days, waiting the 
arrival of the steamer " Great "Western," then 
introduced me in person to its commander, 
asking him to regard me as his especial charge. 
He pursued his own way Bast by a more 
Southern route, saying, as he left, " We are 
in need of a tutor; I wish you were at liberty 
to accept of the situation." Out of this cir- 
cumstance grew a lasting friendship with Cap- 
tain Walker, and his floating palace was ever 
after welcome to me, as long as he continued 
to navigate the lakes. Such friends are like 
" angels' visits," and God can raise them up 
at any time when our necessities require them. 



THE BROKEN AXLE-TREE. 

Onoe more beneath the paternal roof my 
father proposes that I travel by private con- 
veyance. He would have me visit the place 
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of my nativity, and would provide horse and 
buggy, with my second brother as escort. 
The distance from his home was five hundred 
miles. Already I felt a weariness almost past 
endurance, but a dear father's wish must be 
regarded, and at the end of seven days all 
things were ready for an early start on the 
morrow. Thirty miles out we broke an axle- 
. tree. My young brother looked to me finan- 
cially, but I had to look higher. Still this 
was my own secret. We hewed out a board 
for the wheel to run upon, fastened it to the 
broken part, and in this way we drove sixty 
miles. At Richmond, New York, we halted* 
at a wagon-shop, engaged our damage re- 
paired, and I alighted at the door of one who 
was associated with my childhood memories. 
While at dinner we had some conversation, 
during which the gentleman made allusion to 
my finances. I said, " Sir, my Father is a 
banker, and He honors blanks when presented 
to Him." " And how about the broken axle- 
tree?" " He will see to that, too," we coolly 
replied. Smiling merrily, he said, " Yes, yes, 
I see how it is. He intends to use my credit 
this time. I am honored by it. When He 
makes it convenient to draw upon me again 
as His almoner, you have only to notify me." 
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Many similar incidents occurred during our 
journey of ten hundred miles. We. had 
rested beneath that dear old moss-covered roof, 
on the shore of Taunton's quiet river; I had 
been to Boston, and enjoyed a never-to-be- 
forgotten interview with the Secretary of For- 
eign Missions; had collected a box of clothing 

in the church of Rev. Dr. , of Troy, New 

York; relatives had replenished my wardrobe, 
and filled my empty purse. What we had 
failed to gain in physical strength was made 
up in a rich experience gained from nature — 
from friendship; and, more than all, in the 
confirmation of God's veracity in dealing 
with those who trust in him. We no sooner 
crossed the threshold of home, than the day 
must be fixed for departure, and October 22 
our face is again turned toward the setting 
sxm. 



HENRY K. 

It was Saturday evening when our boat 
reached Cleveland, Ohio, and I disembarked 
to spend the Sabbath. At the Temperance 
Hotel, next below my own name, was regis- 
tered that of Henry K., a youth of about 
eighteen years, prepossessing in his appear- 
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ance, and engaging in address. On the day 
following we walked in company to church. 
It was then I learned he was a student from 
Oberlin, on his way to visit his home in New 
York. As we were returning, his thoughts 
seemed to alternate between his earthly and 
heavenly homes. Some one remarked, a boat 
was to be in harbor soon for Buffalo. Sigh- 
ing, he said, " Mother 1 Oh, my dear mother I 
It is three long years since I have seen her 
darling face, but God has said, remember the 
Sabbath, and I am resolved to keep it unto 
the end." After the evening service we parted 
for the night. The next morning Henry's 
seat at the table we saw was vacant, and we 
were told he had left on a boat at three o'clock. 
I was saying in my heart, happy will be the 
mother who may this day fold such a son to 
her bosom; but the sentence was not com- 
pleted when the omnibus halted in front of the 
door, and a lifeless form was slowly removed 
from it to a private room. A wail of sorrow 
testified to the universal sentiment, when the 
fate of that youth was understood. A gentle- 
man had been sent by the brother of Henry, 
for the express purpose of seeing him safely 
on board, but he had neglected to arise and 
accompany his charge to the wharf. The re- 
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suit was, that, attempting to walk the plank, 
in his inexperience, he had walked its shadow, 
and fallen down beside the pier. He had lain 
five hours in the storage-room without iden- 
tification or attention. Thus the calamity his 
cautious brother had provided against was 
permitted to befall him. As I sat beside that 
beautiful form, and my thoughts wandered to 
where loving eyes would watch for him in 
vain, I was comforted by the assurance that 
the half-idolizing son had gone to be with 
Him whom he loved even better than mother. 



MAN OVERBOARD! 

0:bte week from the above, just narrated, 
while passing up the Mississippi River, at the 
hour of midnight, we were startled by the 
cry, "Man overboard I" "John! oh, John !" 
was the pitiful wail from the lips of his 
stricken brother. They were sons of the Isle 
of Shamrock; both were on duty that night, 
John had patronized the flask too freely, and 
taken more than he could carry; consequently 
had lost his balance — lost his life, and periled 
his soul. A ripple was made on the water, 
and a spirit went on its lone way to an un- 
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visited port. Too much occupied with my 
thoughts for sleep, I stood long among the 
moonbeams, alone, on that deck. At length 
James, the bereaved brother who was on 
watch, not knowing of my presence, came 
and leaned his head sadly against the ropes. 
I ventured to say, " Sir, this is serious busi- 
ness!" With affected indifference, he replied, 
"Oh, this is nothing; we sailors are used to 
such things." I said, " Do you call it nothing 
to be started off with a captain you had not 
bargained with, in a boat you had not ordered, 
and to be hurried into an unknown port? I 
am afraid poor John found it seriotis busi- 
ness." Turning suddenly about so as to face 
me, he sharply demanded, " Madam, and who 
may you be?" We replied, " Beg your par- 
don, sir, I am only one who cares for you. 
I know you have a soul of great value; am 
afraid you can not take charge of it safely 
yourself, and I want you to give it into the 
care of Captain Jesus. He knows how to 
navigate so as to escape the dangers in the 
waters of earth-life. Have your name recorded 
on the " Log-book" for heaven, and then if 
you should unexpectedly fall overboard, as 
John has done, the Life-boat will pick you 
up, and its boatmen will strike oars for the 
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"evergreen shore." Lifting his tarpaulin, 
while the tears falling on the ground glistened 
like diamonds, he said, " Wall, wall! I give it 
up now. I had come to calculate Christians 
thought we boatmen hadn't got no souls. 
Leastwise, it is a long time since any one 
tackled me on that subject. Once I tried to 
be good, but I quit off, and it has gone bad 
with me ever since. Maybe if some one had 
jostled my poor brother about the port ahead, 
he might have quit off drinking; but he is 
gone now" Very thankfully James accepted 
a pocket Bible* and promised to " tack about 
and steer for a safe harbor." That scene is 
too strongly photographed on my memory to 
ever be effaced, and the cry is still sounding 
in my ear, " Man overboard I" Yes, there 
are young men and young women in count- 
less numbers overboard. They are struggling 
in the turbid waters of life's great river; they 
are drifting nearer the ocean of eternity; soon 
it can be said of them, " but they are gone 
now" While I write, this wail of broken- 
hearted parents seems to reach my ear, " Oh, 
if somebody would warn them of the evils of 
their course, perhaps they might escape the 
perils of their present surrouudings." We 
all have responsibilities in this matter, and 
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should be ordering our lives so as to be hear- 
cons among the breakers against which so 
many precious human barques are being 
wrecked. 

^November 3. Arrived in safety at the 
Institute, with renewed vigor and other evi- 
dences of a prosperous journey. In view of 
the variations of the summer's experience, I 
will say: 

Cease thy wandering, tired feet, 

No longer roam; 
Here where work and friendship meet, 
Here in science' pure retreat, 

Fix now thy home. 

1842. 



PAULINE. 

Affairs with us assumed a more encourag- 
ing aspect as winjter wore away, and hopes 
brightened; but as spring advanced, again I 
grew into a decline until too weak to more 
than endure the lengthened days and morbid 
nights. Again the watch-word is given, "Up 
and a way I " I go, not knowing, and as little 
caring, which way or where. 

July 7. — Reached the Illinois River and was 
put on board of a boat, for another chase after 
a life that does not seem worth the experiment. 
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Pauline was an Indian woman, very corpu- 
lent, and full of good nature. Thirty-five 
years had taught her many a hard lesson in 
life; she had felt the withering odium under 
which her people rested, and her heart had 
been cauterized by rough usage; yet with her 
temperament she must sometimes have found 
life enjoyable. Ignorant and superstitious, 
this woman was an oddity for rare occasions. 
Such was the waiting-maid we encountered 
as we embarked. 

The fragile appearance of the latest arrival 
won upon her sympathies, but her supersti- 
tion was also aroused. Her twinkling black 
eyes lost no opportunity for observation. The 
berths on that boat were arranged along the 
sides of the cabin. Having lain down for the 
night, Pauline took a berth directly in front 
of me, and turned her head antipode to mine, 
so she could look me square in the face. 
"When all had quieted to repose, I observed 
our maid had raised herself upon her elbow, 
with her head resting on one hand, and was 
regarding me with fixed attention. I could 
not sleep beneath the fire of those flashing 
orbs, much as such a solace was needed. Thus 
the night wore away. If she changed her 
position for one moment, my constant vigi- 
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lance failed to detect it. But morning came. 
When breakfast was announced the maid and 
I were left alone. Then suddenly, and with 
a look that none but an Indian can assume, 
Pauline threw herself at my feet, clasped her 
hands on my lap, and, with face upturned, she 
asked : " Ma'am, you Christian woman?" Her 
query answered, she went on to say: "Me 
thought something like that; me never look 
away from you all this Jong night, and me 
think that white squaw no stay many more 
moons among these dark shadows, and then 
the Great Spirit will send his white canoe and 
take her to his summer home, where there is 
no winter in. the year and no ice in the broken 
heart, and oh, me did wish me was Christian 
too! But no, me all bad — much wicked — but 
me do want to put bad away, and go to that 
bright spirit-world when me die." Thus she 
talked on, with the tears bathing her face and 
hands, until my own eyes welled over with 
emotion that refused to be controlled, and I 
threw my arms around that kneeling form and 
told her, " God is love," and there was a man- 
sion for her, even her, in the kingdom of Christ. 
Eventually we were interrupted by the return 
from breakfast; then Pauline left her posi- 
tion at my feet, and darted from our sight 
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like an antelope when hit by an arrow from 
the bow of the sportsman. It was three long 
hours before we saw that nervous figure again. 
At length, calm and erect, with her arms 
folded across her bosom, she stood once more 
before me and said: "Ma'am, me have been 
to speak with captain* Him say he will come 
and talk good words to the white squaw." 
When we reached La Salle, Pauline yielded to 
her emotions, and, like a child, clung to my 
arm, and begged me to take her as a life-long 
servant, and att> that she might be " taught 
the way to the good Spirit-Father's home." 
t It was a wet, unpropitious morning when 
the tocsin was sounded: "Stage ready! All 
aboard." As I stepped to the door, our gen- 
tlemanly host expostulated, saying it should 
cost me nothing to wait for better weather. 
This declined, a receipted hotel bill and a free 
ticket to Chicago were placed in my hand, 
with no explanation. It was evident Pauline 
had been flitting about the premises since we 
parted last evening. May heavenly spirits 
make her troubled heart joyful, and enable 
her to see across this land of shadows to 
where tne gates of her fatherland are open to 
welcome her yearning soul. 

August 1. Reached my home, but not to 
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rest. The atmosphere in Cattaraugus County 
was too damp for my cough, so I must up and 
away, I went to West Bloomfield, New 
York, where; in the family of good Dr. Hall, 
I found rest and care. I at once opened a 
correspondence with two churches. Each of 
them pledged me a box of clothing. 

September 25. — The boxes that were so 
promptly pledged have been as generously 
filled and await my orders. All that I had 
courage to ask, God has given. Oh, for larger 
faith! Dr. Hall refuses to pronounce my craft 
©ea worthy, but I must not winter in this haven. 



DEATH OF REV. M. HUNTER. 

October 2. 

Lake Erie is in a frolic to-day. Our ship 
Bits like a swan upon its merry waters. Now 
she is gayly lifted upon some sportive white- 
€apt billow, and anon she plunges headlong 
amid the tumbling surge. All our movable 
furniture is dancing to the music of the gale, 
while but here and there a pale-faced voyager 
is seen with sufficient self-control to use his 
legs with propriety. 

"When we reached Chicago a friend came 
on board to inform me that Rev. Moses Hun- 
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ter had died in that city a few days previous. 
He was on his way East in a very low state 
of health. His eldest daughter and one of 
our best gentlemen students were with him. 
When I left Quincy, in July, he was too weak 
to walk without support. Up to the time of 
his demise, his courage, zeal and persever- 
ance seemed almost superhuman, and they 
yielded only when overmastered by that stern 
mandate from which there can be no appeal. 

This sad event will create a convulsion at 
the Institute it will be hard to survive. It has 
beeif only a few months since our good Dr. 
David Nelson was called away from his post. 
Bitterly did we grieve over his untimely loss, 
for he was greatly revered. Now doubly be- 
reaved, our cause must be thrown into bewil- 
derment. Everything is so immature, I do 
not see how we can move forward without 
our " Moses." But we must not forget there 
is One greater than our Moses, and Grod id 
able to raise up for us a "Joshua," to lead us 
on to conditions of permanency. 

November 14. — Arrived at Quincy and find 
studies here have been resumed; but every 
face wears sadness, and all voices tremble with 
sorrow for the one who will return to us no 
more. We can not avoid the conviction that 
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this double bereavement must create a feeble- 
ness which foreshadows extinction. 



DIAGNOSIS. 

January 19, 1843. 
The winter thus far has been one of un- 
usual trial, and my strength not sufficiently 
fortified to sustain the extra pressure. "Opin- 
ions " have ever been at fault, and I attach 
very little importance to the learned decision 
of to-day. According to it, six weeks fixes 
the limits of my possibilities. Brief time, 
when all that remains of earth-life must be 
crowded into it! But I have no wish for an 
added furlough. Apprehensive that I may 
yet be forced to renew the battle with the 
flesh, I have no heart to congratulate myself 
upon the pleasant decision agreed upon by the 
present consultation. 



THE RUBICON. 

April 9, 1843. 
Having disappointed the profession by a 
partial recovery, the friend to whom my heart 
was pledged refused to wait longer for the 
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worthless gift of my hand. Henceforth I am 
not* wholly my own. This worid has so often 
disappointed me that I can not anticipate 
either good or otherwise from this day's trans- 
action. May the Father's gracious benedic- 
tion rest upon it. 

It was our plan to commence this new 
career by sailing for Jamaica, West Indies, as 
missionaries. Accordingly we set out to cross 
the prairies in a private conveyance. After 
encountering many hardships, and sufficient 
exposure to endanger the strongest constitu- 
tion, Jacksonville, Illinois, was reached late 
on Saturday, having been out six days. We 
were invited to spend the Sabbath with the 
family of Dr. Reed. On the Monday follow- 
ing affairs had so far changed that Dr. Reed 
thinks it advisable to call for us a consulting 
M. D. They report delay indefinitely. This 
was not in the programme. Board and care 
having been obtained for me, Mr. H. returned 
to the Institute in order to improve the time 
to the best advantage, I was detained twelve 
weeks, and made welcome in the family of 
Mr. Talcott. We were not even permitted to 
pay for anything we had received. Few 
strangers were ever nursed more tenderly. 
Mr. and Mrs. Talcott and Dr. Reed will find 
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their reward when heaven's records are opened, 
and mansions assigned. Despairing of the 
possibility of recovery while lying at rest, I 
insisted on being removed to Quincy. After 
waiting there two weeks without improve- 
ment, my brother, who was with us on a visit, 
proposed that I should accompany him on his 
return East. The journey so far invigorated 
me, that when we reached Buffalo I could 
walk the room without assistance. Then my 
brother went to his home and I pursued my 
course alone. 

The experience of the following six weeks 
would fill a small volume, but although re- 
plete with varied interests, I will only pause 
to transcribe one incident which is in keeping 
with many others. 



THE EPISODE. 

One Saturday evening, intent upon reach- 
ing my father's house that night, the stage 
stopped to exchange mail at the pretty town 

of P . While waiting a gentleman came 

to the coach-door and spoke my name. As 
no one else responded, it became my duty to 
do so. "Madam," said he, "by virtue of an 
edict passed in this place to-day, you can not 
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proceed any farther until after the Sabbath." 
Expostulation was attempted in vain. "Please 
consider me, Rev. R., at your service, to re- 
move your baggage." Thus captured I did 
not yield gracefully * When snugly stowed 
away in the comfortable parsonage, an expla- 
nation came after this wise : A body of clergy- 
men had been holding their Annual Associa- 
tion in that place, which had just closed. 
Among other items of business was the or- 
dination of this young minister. He wanted 
information about the West. I had an ac- 
quaintance among those clergymen who knew 
I was to pass that way, and was likely to be 
posted in those matters; hence this informal 
procedure. Rev. Mr. R. was a man of more 
than ordinary ability — engaging in person, 
and apparently was devoted to his calling. On 
the day following his fine~church was filled 
to overflowing. 

At the close of the morning service, with- 
out consulting me, he gave out notice as fol- 
lows: "I assume the responsibility B of an- 
nouncing that there ' is a Home Missionary 
lady present who thoroughly understands the 
wants of the West. If the ladies will remain 

after the benediction, I think Mrs. will 

give them some instructive information." I 
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was not quite petrified and rallied sufficiently 
to be conducted to the platform, where an 
effort was made to interest the listeners in the 
one great theme that filled our own heart. 
Having had our say, and during that moment's 
pause which deliberates action, there came a 
jostle at our elbow, then out spoke a muffled 
voice, but sufficiently loud to be heard by all: 
"I say, ma'am, we must do sumthin', so we 
must. We can fill a box; I know we can. 
My son John has a pair of pants at hum; they 
are out at the knees; guess he wunt wear 'em 
eny more — he says he wunt. Til put 'em in; 
they'll help fill up> and mebbe them 'ar mish- 
unaries would like to put 'em oji." 

She had proceeded thus far before she could 
be silenced. A look of distress came over 
. every countenance. Without noticing the in- 
trusion, the matter was referred to a commit- 
tee whom they might select, and the speak* 
withdrew. N 

October 1. — Once more at my father's home; 
the days are carefully counted, and we can 
make them only ten in which to arrange for 
leaving. My sister Abbie will accompany me 
on my return. To her all will be new, but to 
me it is a well-worn beat. Two weeks later 
we reached Buffalo and found our newly- 
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fledged Rev. and his young wife already 
there, anxiously waiting. Also that box from 
the ladies in P. was stored away in the " Great 
"Western," The most advisable locality for 
Rev, Mr, R. was a subject that gave me much 
solicitude during the passage, but wlien the 
steamer rounded into port that matter was 
settled: From Chicago he proceeded west 
to a flourishing town by the Mississippi River, 
where he was greatly blessed in his labors, 
November 1. — Once more a long, tedious 
voyage has ended by anchoring at the Insti- 
tute. Husband has anticipated our coming, 
and arranged everything with a view to com- 
fort in a nut-shell. Things look so very 
bright in our cozy little home, it would appear 
the sun of our prosperity had just now arisen. 



OUR SAMUEL. 

The youngest brother of Mr. H, had come 
to us, to commence a course of studies pre- 
paratory to a missionary life. That brother, 
my sister and ourselves constituted our little 
family of four. 

November 10, — Samuel is very ill with 
brain-fever. One seat at our table is vacated 
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at the end of ten short days. Smarting from 
the lash of previous discipline, we are led to 
query, " What will be the end of such a be- 
ginning?" The answer did not tarry. Two 
more weeks closed that scene. He who but a 
few days ago was in perfect health, laying 
plans for a long life of earnest labor, left us 
this morning. Young, vigorous, and endowed 
with more than ordinary talent, why must he 
die? 

Alas, our dear brother ! his spirit hath fled ! 
His form so athletic now sleeps with the dead ! 
We walked with him down to Jordan's cold flood, 
And there left his soul with the angels of God. 
With tenderest care his poor relic dressed — 
With eyes filled with weeping we bore him to rest. 
We may not pause long o'er the grief of to-day — 
The spoiler of hopes may again pass this way. 
Oh, which of us next ? This we can not now say. 



PHLEBOTOMY. 

The day we buried our brother the weather 
was trying to the most robust, and its effect 
upon me was to produce pneumonia. Vene- 
section was from the first thought to be the 
only relief in a case that admitted of no hope. 
At the end of twelve weeks I had been de- 
pleted eighteen times. Ultimately Dr. .Nich- 
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ols said, playfully: "It is of no use trying 
to hill you, Sarah," " That is so," was our 
response, "and the experiment shall end at 
once," 

Through this prodigal treatment my com- 
plexion h$d been bleached to a satisfactory 
whiteness, and the general opinion was, I 
could now travel as a curiosity, free of ex- 
pense. My physicians insisted that such a 
determined will should be rewarded with a 
wide chance for a new furlough of life. Thus 
the matter settled itself, and arrangements 
were hastily completed for another adventure 
abroad. 

June 22, 1844. — Scrupulously labeled and 
armed with convincing credentials — like some 
porcelain imagery done up in tissue-paper 
wraps — similar to Moses in his ark of rushes, 
alone, I was set afloat to drift on the merciful 
tide. In this way, through the kind care of 
strangers, Chicago was reached in safety. The 
steamer "Great Western" would be due in 
four days; and I took waiting quarters at the 
American Temperance House. At breakfast, 
next morning, the stranger's appearance was 
embarrassingly attractive. On the opposite 
side of the table an M. D. forgot to take his 
coffee, and when I left my seat he soon va- 
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cated his own, intent upon investigation. An 
inquisitor was sent to my room, but was re- 
turned to him with an assurance that all was 
well; to which he demurred, saying, "It may 
be well, but the stranger is dying, neverthe- 
less." At two o'clock P. M. the same mes- 
senger was sent the fourth time .by the sus- 
picious, but good Dr. Pitney, who would be 
informed if all was still well with -the morn- 
ing phantom. This time the reply was so 
dubious that he demanded to be shown to 
my room. Approaching the bed very cau- 
tiously, he asked if I had any acquaintance 
among the medical men of Chicago. I had, 
but the reply was such as to indicate that 
his morning specter just now was non com- 
pos mentis, and he assumed responsibility 
himself. Day arid night he watched over his 
protegee with a fatherly tenderness that never 
wearied. When the " Great Western " ar- 
rived, its commander was sent for. He came, 
and considering me unconscious, he proceeded 
to identify me in a manner satisfactory to all. 
From that time every want was anticipated; 
a nurse provided, and Christian people sur- 
rounded me with attentions. At the end of 
three weeks Captain Walker returned, and I 
prevailed on him to take me on board for 
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Buffalo, though much against his judgment, 
for he protested I would not survive one hour 
at sea. No charges were made me at the 
hotel, and I was told it should cost me noth- 
ing to remain another month; but I knew my 
only hope was in action. Three physicians, 
who had kindly visited me in company with 
Dr. Pitney, two clergymen and the proprie- 
tors of the hotel, went with me to the boat. 
The nurse was sent with me as far as Buffalo. 
A stranger brought me fifteen dollars, saying 
I might find use for it. Our language is too 
poor to express my estimate of such kindness. 
When we reached Buffalo, Captain Walker, in 
doubt what course to pursue, called upon Rev. 
Dr. Parker, wishing him to bring consulta- 
tion. They came and diagnosed thus: "She 
will die if left here. If her courage holds 
out she will reach her friends. Send her 
on!" Then, suiting action to "opinion," 
these gentlemen placed me in a chair and 
carried me to a canal packet, bound for Al- 
bany. At Rochester I was put off and de- 
tained one week. When again embarked, 
among the passengers with whom I was left 
in charge were two young men, who tacitly 
assumed responsibility. No words passed be- 
tween us; but they were at my side whenever 
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a change was to be made. In our floating 
palace, on the Hudson River, a ticket, accom- 
panied with a small bank-bill, was sent to me, 
but no explanation. It was 8 o'clock P, M., 
Saturday, when we entered the harbor at New 
York. Then one of those gentlemen came 
forward and introduced himself; said Rev, 
Mr. Tappan was his uncle; he would go up 
town, and I was to remain until called for. In 
due time Rev. Tappan and Rev. Dr. Burchard 
came for me. The Monday following these 
same gentlemen removed me to a steamer 
bound for Stonington. For reasons not ex- 
plained, I was charged for nothing, and had 
no charge of myself until I reached Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

During this journey many valuable favors 
were received, but I seldom learned from 
whom they came, bo I accepted them all as 
coming from Him who said, "£o, / am with 
you alway" 

DR. HEWBTT. 

Before leaving 3STew York, a lady earnestly 
advised me to see Dr. Hewett, of Boston. 
After resting a few days at Taunton, I ad- 
dressed a note to that gentleman, and in reply 
he said, " Come to me, and I will have you a 
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boarding-place secured." Accordingly, at 
the end of two weekfe a cab-man deposited me 
at the door of said doctor, on Summer Street. 
The stranger's personal appearance was not 
prepossessing, but I certainly did not deserve 
such a cool reception. • It was plain how the 
matter stood. The doctor had a specific in- 
firmary, and boarded such of his patients as 
came from abroad; but he much preferred 
this new case should be turned over into the 
undertaker's hands at once. After waiting 
four hours for an interview, one was demanded. 
The doctor was reluctant to approach near 
enough to take from my hand the papers he 
was requested to examine, and then enlighten 
me as to the promised "boarding-place." 
With an undefinable frown disfiguring his 
dark phiz, he retreated to a remote corner of 
the large room and proceeded to investigate. 
Having gone very deliberately over the doc- 
uments, he fixed his eyes for a while upon the 
suspicious waif, that, as it would seem, some 
dark billow had managed to stow away upon 
the sofa in his reception-room. Then going 
over the papers. again, to be certain he made 
no mistake, the frown left his brow, and in- 
. dications of a better nature took its place. 
Walking to the sofa and extending his broad 
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hand, he said, " Madam, I am a rough, hard 
man; please do not speak of any other board- 
ing-place. You are more than welcome to the 
best we have in this house." His voice grew 
husky and he left the room. The next day 
he came to my room, and said he could not 
rest until something was done to improve my 
condition. He proposed an alterative course 
of treatment, which was entered upon. In 
less than one week I fell into a tonic spasm. 
Then the case was given into the hands of 
Dr. Cabot, but the best skill was unavailing. 
Those paroxysms were repeated daily, at 2 
o'clock P. M., with ever-increasing length and 
severity; and were regarded with much in- 
terest by many of the medical faculty from 
the hospitals. There was but one " opinion." 
All asserted that they were the effects of 
depletion on the nervous centers, and "mur- 
der " was the unanimous verdict. 

On the eighth day, when the restoratives 
in use had failed, I heard Dr. Hewett say: 
"She is dead!" The echo vibrated through 
that extensive ward. Then the doctor came 
so near me that his hot tears fell on my face, 
as he thus soliloquized: "Strange woman I 
I was afraid she had come here to die. I 
would have saved her at any cost. Most mys- 
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terious being f She came here pale as a moon- 
beam. I dreaded her — yet no person ever 
shook my soul as she has done; but she is 
dead!" Then, turning to Charles, his per- 
sonal attendant, he bade him go and secure 
the services of Rev. Dr. Cox, for the burial. 
Charles went, but soon returned, reporting the 
Rev. Dr. absent from the city on vacation. I 
was then left to the mercy of my prolific re- 
flections, excepting as some one occasionally 
stood solemnly for a few moments by the 
couch, and then turned away with muffled 
tread. My person ' became cold and rigid, 
and dingy spots settled about my neck and 
face. In this way I remained six mortal hours. 
My attendant M. D. and many others from 
the hospital visited me. Some of them were 
in the room when I spoke the name of Dr. C. 
I did not see these gentlemen, but my hearing 
was so acute that I understood not only who 
were present, but also the subject under con- 
sideration — but which was now suddenly 
frustrated. Previously it had been urged that 
I should be taken to the hospital. Free tickets 
had twice been given to me, with other gen- 
erous propositions. £Tow these gentlemen 
left, saying to the matron: "The hospital- 
chair will be sent around at half-past seven 
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to-morrow morning." I was thankful to these 
friends, truly; but Dr. Hewett was disturbed. 
He came to my room and said : "Anything, 
to the amount of five hundred dollars, I am 
ready to do for you; but you shall never go 
to the hospital with my consent." I said: 
" Never mind that. The Taunton cars leave 
at seven — we will outmaneuver that arrange- 
ment and steal the march on the chair by half 
an hour." With evident relief he responded, 
" We can do it. I will take Olive, our best 
nurse, and go with you." The next morning, 
at ten, found me tucked away in my uncle's 
guest-chamber, fast asleep, thirty miles from 
the sepulchral scenes of yesterday evening. 
A partial paralysis resulted from that experi- 
ence, from which I never fully recovered. 
Those paroxysms were never so severe again. 



BIBLES. 

Two weeks from that time I was again in 
that upper room on Summer Street, Boston, 
waiting for a train due west. The door was 
opened and Charles passed in with an arm? 
fill of Bibles and Testaments. Laying them 
by my side he retreated for more. Thus he 
went and came, until a semicircle encom- 
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passed me. Then came the proprietor, and 
with a serious air asked : " Madam, what do* 
you* think of yourself now?" "This looks 
like business," we said. " It means just that," 
he responded. " The truth is, I have done a 
great deal of thinking since we first met, four 
weeks ago." Walking the room nervously, 
he at length said :•" Now, it is no use trying 
to tell you how I came to be the hard man 
you found me. I once thought I was a Chris* 
tian; my nam# was on the church records. I 
know there is no hope for me; but if you can 
use these books to help others get to heaven, 
it will be a real comfort to me. And more; 
if you will come to Boston every year while 
I live, you shall receive just so many each 
time, provided I can raise money enough to 
pay for them. I got these at discount, and 
they cost me forty dollars. And now, as a 
memorial act, I to-day place a Bible in every 
occupied room in my house." He did so, and 
I had the one old volume that had been kept 
in a dusty nook in the book-case, packed in 
my precious box, and it has since then been 
our loved companion. I never saw thia 
gentleman again, but in answer to every letter 
addressed to him he repeated the mournful 
assertion: "There is no hope for me, but more 
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JBibles are ready for you whenever you can 
come for them." 



MEMOKADUM. 

Soon after reaching my father's house, my 
husband and sister A. also arrived there from 
Illinois. Notices of my den&ise had been pub- 
lished by three different authors. One of 
these was written by Kev. John Peck, a 
greatly revered father in the Baptist Church, 
and was dated at Chicago, Illinois. One ap- 
peared in a periodical paper of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, published at Utica, 3STew 
York. The third one was gotten up by a pas- 
senger, who had crossed the lakes the same 
time I did, and was called, "A Stranger's 
Tribute." This was republished in May, 1874, 
in the Chicago Tribune. These articles in- 
creased my bewilderment. It was long be- 
fore I could resign myself satisfactorily or 
conveniently to my surroundings, and the im- 
pression still remains that my tenure of life 
is not held in common with other people. 



LANE SEMINAEY. 

Mr. Herritt had never been satisfied with 
his theological finish, and this year he went to 
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Lane Seminary, Ohio, for the express purpose 
of having his sacerdotal robe shaped by Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. The faculty very politely con- 
sented to tolerate my presence there also, and 
we spent three y§ars at this school of the 
prophets, Mrs. H. B. Stowe was at that time 
originating her sable-drama that was destined 
to quicken the arterial pulsation of the South, 
and set the nations of the earth in general to 
investigating the peculiarities of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." The dramatist then, in her 
walking rig, out on a five-mile airing, did not 
seem to us exactly the same Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
of more recent Orange Grove notoriety. But 
time and circumstances change all things. live 
not they the artisans, who, following prescribed 
rules, shape to models the favored ones? So 
some may reason, but we choose to believe 
there is a spirit intelligence leading us on- 
ward and upward to higher attainments. Lane 
Seminary gave us many advantages, which, 
unitedly, we aimed to improve. But our high- 
est ambition wa6 that my husband should be 
thoroughly prepared to enter upon his life- 
work as a missionary at the West. He com- 
pleted the course, and was licensed by that 
Ppesbytery in June, 1849. In the August 
following he commenced his labors under the 
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Home Mission Board, at Two Rivers and 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Here we were on 
new ground and had need of pioneer grace; 
but as we forded the waters through nearly 
five toilsome years, the promise ever held 
good — they that trust in the Lord shall be 
fed — and our supplies for pressing need often 
came from such unexpected sources that I 
never could quite overcome the impression 
that there were spirit influences taking charge 
of these human concerns we are instructed to 
leave with the Master to care for. 

Interest in our work was daily increasing 
by reason of diffiulties overcome. As the re- 
sult, three churches were organized; two of 
them took on a thriving growth and attained 
to permanency and strength. 

In 1851 Milwaukee Presbytery honored us 
with its sitting. A sufficient number were 
present to form a quorum. Our church at 
Manitowoc was then organized, mainly of 
ladies, but these were of true New England 
stamp. We had one male- member out of 
whom to construct our eldership, and he re- 
mains one of its strongest pillars unto the 
present time. Soon the query was started as 
to a female prayer-meeting. Oh yes, we 
would try; and try we did. At our third 
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meeting it was timidly asked, " Can not we 
work as well as pray? Yes, we will organize 
into a serving society, and .it shall be called 
"The Ladies' Enterprise," supported by a 
constitution and preserved in decorum by 
laws and affixed penalties. It was agreed 
upon that the avails of our labor should be 
expended in the purchase of a bell for the new 
church edifice we hoped could be built some 
time in the future. At the close of the season 
we held a fair and festival, after which we 
counted our figures and found that we had 
the net sum of $250 in our treasury. This 
we placed at interest and worked on. Soon 
our money was doubled; but the trees were 
still growing in the forest that were to be 
worked into our house of worship. At length 
our trustees found so many difficulties in the 
way of church erection that "The Ladies' 
Enterprise " took action upon the subject, and 
voted that its funds should be expended in 
that direction. Thus a building was com- 
menced, which was afterward completed, and 
called " The Tabernacle." This was a germ 
planted in the day of small things, but it was 
deeply rooted in the soil of our hearts. The 
Tabernacle was not honored with a bell until 
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the church and congregation had outgrown 
its capacity to seat them comfortably. 
1846. 



OUK WOODLAND HOME 

Was called "a board shanty;" yet with its 
whitened ceiling, muslin-covered walls and 
bright carpeted floor, it was a place for con- 
tentment. There the "midnight oil" was 
freely used to lengthen out the day, for the 
alchemist must prepare " beaten oil " for the 
sanctuary; albeit, amid his complexities, some 
of the oil that went to the altar did not get 
beat over-much. A look inside of that shanty 
reveals to you the pastor's study in one corner 
of the room, his bed-chamber in the second 
corner, a stove ornamented the third corner, 
while the street-door persisted in being cor- 
nered fourthly. Climbing vines shaded the 
two windows through which the sweet breeze 
from the surrounding forest had free ingress. 
It is true the natives would sometimes peer 
through the casements, or sit too long on the 
door-sill. Old Boreas had a way of tugging 
at the door-hinges, and whistling his Polar 
orgies through the crevices about our curtained 
pillow. Yet, 
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May God grant this favor, that where'er we roam, 
Paace may abide us, as in our wild-wood home. 

In those olden times our itinerant made his 
Sabbath circuit of twenty miles on foot, 
preaching three times. It was rough footing 
then. And when, two years later, the im- 
portant acquisition of a horse and buggy 
marked him a favored man, it was perilous 
riding then. Steering as best he could, be- 
tween stumps, over roots and through dubious 
mire, detracted not a little from refined per- 
sonal appearance and brilliant oratory. At 
one time horse, buggy, theology and all went 
ducking over into the lake, and more than 
once, as I can testify, they went upside down 
and were otherwise badly mixed. There is 
something grand in a pioneer's experience, 
and I pity those who have never drank from 
its ennobling chalice ; who have never wan- 
dered off so far in sympathy with nature as to 
learn how much of luxury there is in boiled 
potatoes and eggs, when served up on the 
smooth side of a maple-chip or a clean 
shingle; nor how near to the heights of Beu- 
lah the soul may attain while in camel-cloth 
garments, proclaiming a come Messiah, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, and whose 
home is in the hearts of the lowly. 
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THE BABY. 

It happened on this wise. On the Fourth 
of July great preparations had been made for 
an oration in a temporary bower, out by the 
newly erected liberty- pole on the lawn, not far 
from the orator's lodge. That same lodge vs. 
shanty, must be multum i?iparvo on all extra 
occasions, and that functionary must occupy 
the rostrum under all circumstances. This 
day, with its noisy crowd and general excite- 
ment, must fill its place in the public expec- 
tation, and so the baby came and added its 
wail to the great national refrain on Free- 
dom's anniversary day. This stray waif, for 
whom no provision had been made in the pro- 
gramme of the occasion, came as unexpected 
to the diocese as he was welcome in the par- 
sonage, where he soon grew into favor with 
all. Even the tawny daughters of the forest 
would often pause to admire the "pretty 
pappoose." No other bud of immortality 
was ever permitted to unfold its petals within 
our nursery. No other gem of eternity was 
intrusted to our keeping, and we sought to so 
enshrine this treasure that it should be a joy 
in our hearts forever, and a star in the crown 
of the Giver? Have we made a failure? 

1850. 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLE 

Of our charge, precious elf-bolts, lodged 
among the green mosses of our hearts. Two 
of these, sweet girls, were daughters of our 
ruling elder. While bathing in the river near 
their home, the youngest had floated out over 
a deep hole and went down. The elder sister, 
who could swim like a fish, darted off to the 
wee child's rescue; but the little one, on rising 
to the surface, caught fier sister and held her in 
a way that crippled her efforts. Clasped in 
each other's arms they sank and rose the third 
time. As they were again sinking, Bertha 
called to a little sister who was watching from 
the bank, bidding her, "Say good-by to 
mother; we are going," and anon they were 
with the angels by the river of life. 



IKVLNG SHEEMAN, 

A bright lad of seven summers swung his 
satchel over his shoulder and tripped on his 
way to school, singing "There is a happy 
land." In response to something his mother 
was impressing upon his mind, he said, "Why, 
mother, I'm not afraid to die!" Sweet words 
to linger on a mother's ear. He returned not 
again, but took a path through the dark cold 
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waters to rejoin his brother, gone before, in 
that "happy land," which was not so very far 
away. If there were sinking bogs in our 
Wisconsin field, treacherous quicksands in 
unlooked-for places, thorny paths and dark 
ravines, these are now all bridged over with 
love, and arched by a bow of brightness which 
rests upon the pillars of eternity. In 1864 we 
left our northern home with its wealth of love 
and experience, and accepted an offered posi- 
tion in Central Illinois. My youngest sister 
had been with us five years; now she is re- 
turning North to preside over a home of her 
own. We wave the wedded pair 

AN ADIEU. 

We have traveled long together, 

'Mid sunny days and darksome weather, 

Mary, my sister dear. 
Where forests tall to breezes nod, 
Where Indians wild roam o'er the sod ; 
And man forgets his Maker — God, 

We've mingled hope and fear. 

The hand of change our paths now sever, 
No more we journey here together — 

Mary, my sister dear. 
Back to our forest home you rove, 
To toil and hope with one you love — 
May Heaven bless you from above ; 

Its smiles your pathway oheer. 
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Only in time and place we sever ; 
Our hearts will still work on together, 

Mary, my sister dear. 
As thou hast been to us most kind, • 
So may you in your partner find — 
A faithful heart, a kindred mind, 

An arm your barque to steer. 

Our loving Lord may grant us. favor, 
Once more to meet on earth together, 

Mary, my sister dear. 
Adieu till then, if that shall be ; 
Adieu till then, we'll think on thee — 
Adieu ! May we remembered be. 

Forbid that starting tear. 



CAPTAIN WALKER 

When in Buffalo, New York, this summer, 
I visited my old friend of the " Great Wes- 
tern." In the years that are past he has al- 
lowed myself, with such missionaries or freight 
as I might have in charge, to pass either way 
over the lakes, without cost, to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Kind man! 
his canvas is furled now, and he will soon 
drop anchor at that haven where the navigator 
is landed upon the shores of a glorious home. 
I found him sustained by a beautiful faith, 
and made joyous by holy aspirations. When 
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we parted his countenance brightened, and we 
said, " Only for a little while we part." 

The time has come, kind sir, when you 
No more can speed o'er waters blue — 

No more your sails can spread. 
That noble ship, your manly pride, 
Not now can on the billows ride, 

As if by magic led. 

For heaven's port you soon will sail ; 
But Zion's ship can never fail 

To take you safely through. 
Christ is its Captain — he will see 
That you arrive with passage free ; 

He'll "frank" your treasures too. 

1855. 



CHARLIE M. 

At one time, after having taken passage at 
St. Louis on one of our large packets, due 
north, my attention was soon attracted by a 
fine-looking lad, about thirteen years of age, 
who was acting as cabin-boy. There was in 
his serious look and modest bearing that 
which led me to wish for a better acquaint- 
ance, and I rallied my wits to secure this 
object. As we generally succeed in such 
matters, Charlie and I were soon on talking 
terms. At first I questioned the cabin-maid, 
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and from her learned his name, and was con- 
firmed in my opinion of the lad. Bridget, in 
her honest way, was gratified to discover my 
interest in her favorite, and gave ventilation 
to her feeling : "And it is Charlie yon would 
ask me about thin. Wall, he is jist the queer- 
est lad I iver did seen. He jist minds his own 
bizness an' nobody's else. Ivery spare minit 
he gits, he is awa' on the boxes by hisself 
a-readin', an' it is iver the Bible he has in his 
hand. Ah! you may weel ask about Charlie! 
Why, I can trust him with uncounted gold." 
" How long has he been with you?" I asked. 
"Jist six weeks, marm; an' this is no place 
for the like o' he." That was our opinion 
likewise. 

We opened our interview by speaking of 
books and places, but soon touched upon home 
and mother. This was too direct a charge; it 
came too suddenly for him to attempt con- 
cealment, and he made a confession it was 
certain he never intended to do. Said he was 
the son of a home missionary; his parents had 
a large family to support on a small income; 
he had asked their permission to let him go 
and do for himself, and assist them. Failing 
to obtain their consent, he had left them with- 
out their knowledge. We had a faithful talk; 
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at its close he was not willing to promise a 
return to his home, and I resolved the matter 
should not rest there. 

I was alone among strangers. Warily the 
physiognomy of various gentlemen were 
studied. Now we have it. The one with 
rotund face, bald front, gold-framed spectacles 
and white cravat; yes, I could venture to ap- 
proach him. Self-introduced, his attention 
was directed to Charles, who was busy here 
and there, dodging about the dining-room. 
Finding I was talking with one whose hair 
had whitened in the service of our Missionary 
Board, among the Cherokee Nation, I made 
free to give him such information as I had 
gained. This gentleman surprised me by 
manifesting an interest that exceeded my own. 
Charlie had given me the name ancl residence 
of his father. Now as I spoke them, the man 
exclaimed: "Why, I knew Mr. Minor when a 
young man; we were class-mates in college. 
But I have a clerical friend in St. Louis who 
is more intimately acquainted with him of late 
years. I will address him at once, and have th^ 
boy removed from the place which would be 
the ruin of him. Charles must be educated 

for a life of usefulness, and Rev. , of St. 

Louis, will gladly assume that responsibility 
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at his own expense. The charge will just 
suit him. I will communicate with the father 
of Charlie without delay. Yerily, God's 
providences are wonderful! I can not suf- 
ficiently express my thanks to you for thus 
calling my attention to thfc child of my early 
friend." "Heaven bless you, sir," was all 
we could say as that great-soul ed man dropped 
our hand after having led me down the plank 
at Quincy, and turned back to pursue his 
journey. 
1857. 



OUK WILLIE 

Was brought very low with dropsy of the 
heart. At its crisis he lay five hours in the 
process of expiring. During all of that time 
his eyes were immovably fixed, the muscles 
were relaxed, jaws fallen, and his moans be- 
coming more feeble until the pulsation ceased, 
and the heart was entirely still. Friends were 
closing his eyes and adjusting his limbs, when 
he surprised them by being thrown into a vio- 
lent convulsion. This spasm was repeated 
three times in as many minutes. Then a friend, 
who stood over him, heard the water gurgle 
from a rupture made in the pericardium; soon 
reaction commenced, he breathed, and at the 
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end of seven hours a partial consciousness was 
restored, which gradually became more clear. 
But it was several days before the tongue re- 
covered its normal freedom. That experience 
gave a shock to his nervous system that may 
be lasting in its effects. I had not asked that 
his life might be prolonged, for I had come to 
realize the dangers that are likely to beset his 
way and lead him into evils from which I may 
not be able to protect him. Why our child 
has been thus miraculously restored to life 
again is more than we can know. May he 
not grow up to be a wandering star, estranged 
from the power that has so singularly pre- 
served his life; but may he find the orbit 
divinely appointed him here, and ultimately 
attain to a position among those for whom 
places are prepared above. 



KEY. A. M. STOWE 

At this time was District Secretary for the 
cause of Home Missions in the State of Hew 
York. To this gentleman I owe a debt of 
gratitude, as undying as is the soul, and too 
deep for computation. Physical imbecility 
had made life a weariness ; necrosis of the 
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bones had crippled my feet, and hope was 
folding its wings for a night of tiresome wait- 
ing, when over the intervening distance, this 
earnest worker sent a ray of gladness he 
never dreamed was to create for me snch a 
halo of brightness around the gate of inhu- 
mation. 

It came on this wise. My husband sat in 
his study inditing a letter to our Home Mis- 
sion Agent, when, as some sigh of a restive 
spirit, I took up the pen and added a few — 
only a few — lines, and clandestinely tucked 
them into the envelope. No lottery-monger 
ever felt such a thrill of joyous surprise as 
did I, when the return mail brought a pro- 
posal for me to enlist as correspondent for 
Sunday-schools and other organizations. 

To be assured there was yet a something 
upon which self-consuming thought could be 
employed to good purpose was a happy relief. 
It is so much easier to endure, when we un- 
derstand we are living to some usefulness. 
Not that we were allowed much idle time, for, 
notwithstanding physical derangements, we 
were never able, pecuniarily, to hire help in 
the culinary department of housekeeping. 

All we knew about our Eastern agent was 
the fact of his name and office; and, certainly, 
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we never expected to meet with him in this 
life. His written words of encouragement 
were made the means of animating my spirit 
with cheerful fortitude, and helped me to rise 
above the depressing influences of these mor- 
bid surroundings to a starting point in a re- 
newed course of hope, trust and action, for 
which I continually return thanks to the great 
Giver of all our benefits. 



MY DEBUT 

Was addressed to a sea-captain, who had re- 
tired from a nautical life, and had turned Sun- 
day-school superintendent. My new friend 
had met with this gentleman, and the result 
was, the captain sent me a " bonus" of five 
dollars, adding a request in favor of his charge. 
This was the opening of a new era, and it 
drew forth an acknowledgment of which the 
following is as nearly verbatim as we can 
recollect: 

To Captain Ware: 

Sir : — Through the agency of your Home 
Mission Secretary, I have to-day been greatly 
favored. As I read, and re-read his precious 
letter, to be certain there was no mistake, 
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nothing would do but to go and tell Jesus. 
The bank-note was a treasure of itself, and of 
more importance than you could know. For 
the gift, please accept many thanks. It came 
as a sort of eddy-water to change the course 
in which I was drifting. Still it was not the 
"gift" that caught the laggard sails of my 
water-logged craft, and sent it bounding with 
joyous impetus over the dark swells of life's 
turbid main; but, rather, it was the assurance 
it gave that hereafter there was to be a Chris- 
tian organization, where we in our humble 
efforts were to be remembered; one that would 
be interested to hear from us of our varied 
experience in pioneer life. One kindly echo 
would awaken us to realize the comfort of true 
sympathy. You who have been spellbound 
in mid-ocean, or quarantined beneath some 
foreign sky, can well understand how much 
gladness the favoring breeze or the lifted em- 
bargo can cause to dance among unfurled 
sails. We are thankful for this new impetus, 
and are taking fresh courage. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

I need not chronicle the names or the lo- 
cation of the many dear Sabbath-schools that 
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from time to time claimed my attention, and 
found nooks in warm corners of my heart, 
where they are cherished with great tender- 
ness. These are the rundles in that ladder 
upon which my desponding spirit arose above 
the plains of " Moab," to the heaven of strong 
reliance; there with the angels of hope, trust, 
and devotion, to live above the fluctuations 
incident to these low lands of blight and de- 
cay. But the school at 

NIAGARA FALLS 

Deserves more than a passing notice. Rev. 
A. M. Stowe, on one of his official beats, in- 
troduced me to them through the reading of a 
letter that had been written for some other 
school. A negotiation was then proposed, the 
terms of which were that, if the writer would 
become their stated correspondent, so long as 
I would continue to report to them regularly 
once in one or two months, concerning the 
West, they would pledge themselves to give 
two hundred dollars annually to help support 
Home Missions. This was a bold promise, 
but it was faithfully kept. At first the amount 
was raised with difficulty, but a strong man 
stood at the helm, and the ship outrode all 
impossibilities. Soon the two hundred dollars 
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were more than realized, and the surplus was 
disbursed among other objects of benevolence. 
Their superintendent, W. F. Evans, Esq., has 
devoted to it his best energies. Its advance- 
ment has been the one great aim of his life, 
and his labors have been greatly blessed. 
Eleven years it was my privilege to be closely 
identified with that beloved organization; to 
gather exotics for their mental conservatory, 
hesperian blossoms whose fragrance would 
cheer them, and fruits from our prairies that 
might strengthen their purpose to live to bless 
others. In searching these broad fields to find 
treasures for Niagara, my own storehouse 
was greatly enriched, and while they have 
outgrown dependencies, I also have arisen 
above the depressing influences of human 
conditions, to live in the shadowless light of 
eternity's glad day. At the end of those 
eleven years this school had paid to the fund 
for Home Missions the sum of twenty-two 
hundred dollars. And it will go on to make 
these annual payments. In person I was a 
stranger to them all, until the year 1868, when 
they invited me to visit them at their own ex- 
pense. It was during this visit that I for the 
first time met with that good man, Rev. A. 
M. Stowe, and spent a few days in his emi- 
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nently Christian home. Then and there I 
took lessons in earnest living that will never 
lose their influence upon my life until we 
meet in the bright beyond. My dear Niagara 
friends, nestled down amid such sublime won- 
ders, beneath the grandest pulpit that was 
ever erected for mortals, and encouraged on to 
duty by the most eloquent preacher that has 
ever spoken through Nature, of Nature's God, 
I must now leave you to work out the problem 
of life for yourselves, while I turn back to 
take up the record of events in our onward 
career. 



THE THREE FRIENDS. 

This year Mr. Herritt visited the scenes of 
his native country for the first time since a 
boy of fifteen years. There, where the heather 
of his childhood home still blooms on a fond 
mother's grave, he occupied the pulpit of Rev. 
Dr. Edgar, and looked down upon faces that 
took him back in tender memories over more 
than four decades of years. Before him sat 
the dear old pastor who had performed the 
marriage ceremony for his parents sixty years 
ago. Within tw;elve months, from that day, 
that venerable clergyman went to tread the 
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pavements of the New Jerusalem. Soon after 
the pulpit of good Dr. Edgar was draped in 
mourning, for his people were bereaved of a 
greatly beloved pastor. And at the end of 
four years the three had met again — had met 
this time where age leans upon its pilgrim 
staff no longer — met where the surplice is laid 
aside for the robes of a higher priesthood. 
Ah, yes! they have now met where no stormy 
Atlantic will again lift up a sorrowful refrain, 
as their farewell notes die along the retreating 
shore. 

When Mr. H. returned from his European 
tour he found himself unsettled in his field of 
labor. The troubles in which our country 
was involved had called away many to the 
scenes of conflict, and the means of subsist- 
ence, which were meager enough at best, 
were now greatly reduced, and he thought it 
best to engage as agent for the Bible cause, 
until times should again rally. 

1862. 



BKOTHEK JOSEPH. 

August 13, 1865. 
To-day, J. F. Hall, our youngest brother, 
laid aside the soldier's epaulets for promotion 
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to a peerage where all are regal heirs to crowns 
and kingdoms. He left Amherst College in 
1862, and entered the army as a matter of 
duty. The following year, in August, he was 
brought very low with camp-disease. After 
a partial recovery, he was sent to Washington, 
D. C, as clerk for Major Palonzo, where he 
remained seven months, gradually wasting 
from an incurable diarrhoea. The Major, an- 
ticipating its termination, gave him a furlough, 
and required him to be sent home, where he 
was nursed very tenderly in the tome of our 
careful brother in Jamestown, New York. 
Here he lingered six suffering months, and 
then reclining upon the Everlasting Arms, he 
calmly passed over to the home of the soul. 
Joseph was very dear to us all. His ready 
sympathy, and many inventions to keep alive 
the sacred emotions of the heart, and cultivate 
good fraternal relations, rendered him pecu- 
liarly necessary to our happiness. But we 
brushed away the tear to wish him joy, as he 
entered those gates of peace through which 
he had long been looking with wishful eye 
and pluming wing. Our brother was dedicated 
to an earthly priesthood, but he has gone to 
take degrees on higher planes, and before a 
more exalted assemblage. The waiting bliss, 
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which lies over on that love-lit shore, is so 
real, so satisfactory, its fruition must be joy- 
ous beyond compare. We should not grieve 
when our friends enter upon such realities, 
and attain to the height of their anticipation. 

I'll work and wait, till at heaven's gate, 
Those who trust and work, draw near ; 

I soon shall stand, in Christ's glory-land, 
And look for those I loved here, 

And find them there, above weary care, 
At home with the Master dear. 



THE SOLDIER 

One fine morning in July, while spending 
a few days in Quincy, Illinois, I was surprised 
by this little episode in the drama of our 
peregrinations. My friend slowly ascended 
the steps leading to my room, followed by a 
cadaverous-looking, war-worn man. Pur- 
posely he stepped to one side, so the soldier 
was brought to face me. After eyeing each 
other for a moment, he lowered his counte- 
nance sadly, saying, "Then, Mrs. , even 

you do not know inel" 

I replied, "Sir, I recognize in your ap- 
pearance one who has done service for our 
country, and, as such, I offer you my hand 
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in salutation." Dreamily he went on to say, 
"Well, well! I do not wonder! "War and 
disease have changed me. But you did know 
me twenty-five years ago, when you taught 
our clumsy tongues to slip among the per- 
plexities of unfamiliar accents. Those were 
quiet, peaceful days, so full of hope. It grieves 
me to know you can see no familiar* feature 

in what was then ." With the mention 

of that name a crowd of events rushed upon 
my memory, some of which were so gloomy 
we had rather they had never come up in re- 
view. As though anticipating my thoughts, 
he had tacitly settled himself upon an offered 
seat. Yes, what he had said was true. Twen- 
ty-five years ago he was a young man of re- 
spectable talents and hopeful prospects. Ar- 
dent and impulsive, his most difficult task 
evidently would be to govern himself. In this 
he had succeeded badly. He studied theology, 
and was licensed to preach. In his vocation 
he gave good satisfaction, but the time came 
when his feet slipped in the mazes of sensual- 
ism. Deposed from the ministry, he banished 
himself in the far West so completely that no 
trace of him could be found. His devoted 
wife followed him, and succeeded in finding 
the little cabin he had built upon some land 
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he had entered, and then left to the care of 
an agent. She took possession, and there 
with their little son she had managed to keep 
for the poor exile an altar sacred in her lone 
heart. Poor fellow! He quailed beneath the 
searching look we gave him, and sighing, he 
said : 

"I understand — you would have me ex- 
plain. I was an outcast; the billows over- 
whelmed me. I cared not whither I went. 
"When the rebellion broke out I rushed out, 
eager to answer our country's call; thankful 
thus to find an apology for dying, if so I 
might. But death does not always come 
when wooed. Others sank from the hard- 
ships and exposures our regiment experienced. 
Disease at length threw its mantle about me 
also, and I thought my time had come, but, 
instead, it made me the miserable wreck you 
now see. Still I live on, as though it were a 
privilege to do so." 

Hesitatingly I inquired concerning the one 
whom we knew was once his pride. " Alas!" 
he groaned, " I have not heard one word of 
wife or child since we parted, ten years ago." 
The little information he obtained helped him 
totally, and he said, " Then I have an ob- 
ject to live for yet; but I must wait here one 
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week for my discharge. How can I wait? That 
week seems like an age. Oh, my God! I 

must see again and and ." 

His brain reeled, and great drops of perspira- 
tion rolled down his sunken cheeks. We 
trembled, apprehensive that a discharge from 
a higher General had now reached him by a 
shorter route. But he soon recovered self- 
possession, and partook of refreshment, then 
returned to the hospital from whence he came, 
having just arrived in company with many 
others from the South. When his discharge 
came, he started for his Kansas home, reached 
it in safety, where he languished a short time, 
and then gently passed away, tenderly nursed 
by his ever faithful wife. 



BEREAVEMENT. 

January 1, 1867. 
To-day, while Mr. Herritt was canvassing 
Quincy for the Bible cause, he became unwell. 
The trouble did not yield to faithful nursing, 
nor yet to kind professional treatment. For 
two weeks his condition vacillated, then the 
case assumed a more serious aspect, and we 
were summoned to his bedside. The event 
would have been less crushing if we had been 
summoned sooner. But as every day reported 
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him better, we were expecting him home very 
soon. When we reached him, his power of 
utterance was gone — tongue paralyzed, and 
his eyes were immovable, except that the 
lids opened and closed. The brain was hope- 
lessly congested. The four days and nights 
his wife and son watched unremittingly for 
the sound of that voice they were not to hear 
again. The sorrowful scene closed at mid- 
day of the 19th ult. 

ALONE WITH THE SLEEPER. 

The room is silent now. This quiet form 
shows no more indication of suffering. The 
bereaved one feels more at home here, than 
with the living world. O Death, conqueror 
triumphant! what hast thou gained by adding 
this new victim to thy prowess? Unheralded 
r thou hast come as a thief in the night — as a 
strong man armed, when the watchmen slept. 
More fatal than poisoned arrows from the bow 
of Hercules, thy mandate met the man of 
powerful nerve, and laid him low in his armor. 
He, who for twenty-five years has been 
the pillar of my strength, the sun of my 
earthly existence, my counselor, and my guide, 
here lies coffined for a long repose. So quietly 
now, with mute lips, and folded hands. Once 
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he prided in his perfect health. Such was he 
when, but the other day, he left the door of 
his home, speaking back through its slow 
closing parting words of tenderness. How 
could we know he was to return to us no more? 

For more than thirty years the angel of the 
grave has leaned over my easy-chair, attended 
me on long pilgrimages, stirred the fires of 
this disordered body, and turned my bones to 
decay. To-day, beneath the weeds of this 
strange widowhood, he points to the narrow 
casket over which the undertaker presides, 
and mocks me to despair. But, Minister of 
court supreme, thou hast gained no triumph; 
for the spirit of him whose mortal thou hast 
conquered, will be still with me, at times when 
most I need him, and in far more tender ap- 
preciation than ever before. I seem to hear 
him say, " This is a beautiful country up here; 
fear not the way, there is but a step between 
us now, and I will meet you on the brink of 
the river. There is no terror in those cooling 
waters." 

With these words, like softest music falling 
upon the heart, its strings are no longer 
broken. I can arise in a strength not my 
own, and follow these clergymen who, with 
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sable badge on their arm, are to bear this 
precious relic to its rest. 



HOME AGAIN! 

If home it can ever again be to us. The 
door on frozen hinges groans as we enter. The 
windows covered with heavy frost-work admit 
only a gloaming light, and the walls glisten 
with ice-gems. This is all in keeping with 
the winter in our hearts. What pitiful re- 
minders, too, are here! The forsaken library, 
empty study-chair and useless paraphernalia. 
At our door stands the faithful horse that has 
served no other master. Poor fellow! he 
whinnys over his bucket of water and listens 
for a familiar voice. Dear, kind creature! he 
wonderingly looks for that gentle, caressing 
hand, but, like us, he will listen and watch in 
vain! It will be hard to see this household 
pet pass into other hands; but I, too, am pass- 
ing in bewilderment, I know not whither. 
Hereafter the world may smile or frown, it 
matters little which, since he who would have 
joyed or grieved with me has gone beyond the 
reach of its fitful ness. He has been spared 
the grief of seeing the light go suddenly out' 
from the eyes of one for whom he would have 
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given half of the remainder of his own life, 
for a brief furlough of time. This is the 
" tribulation " through which I am to pass 
onward to higher planes of spiritual develop- 
ment. This is the fire that is to burn the fet- 
ters from my earth-bound soul, and I accept 
the behest. 

Surely that can not be called death 
That frees me from this mortal strife — 

That lifts me above this panting breath, 
To the freedom of a higher life. 



TWO YEAKS 

We have walked hand in hand with the invis- 
ible, and our lives seem more truly blended 
and in sweeter sympathy than ever before. 
Nature now has a double significance since 
viewed as so intimately connected with that 
future which lies out beyond our expectancy. 
When considered as the vestibule to those 
bright mansions — the home of departed loved 
ones — then nature assumes great importance, 
and is in perfect harmony with those aspira- 
tions which enable us to live in the assurance 
that what we call death is but the awaking to 
life immortal. 

This does not imply a restless impatience 
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that groans over the slow rotation of the 
wheels of time, and receives every added fur- 
lough with a thanklessness that casts reproach 
into the face of the Giver. It is not until 
our hearts are brought into harmony with the 
power that ordains and controls all things, 
that we are prepared to rationally wait upon 
God in the order of his appointments. Our 
highest enjoyment here must be found in a 
disposition at peace within ourselves, in sym- 
pathy with God and in harmony with nature. 
This is a heaven begun already within our- 
selves. One thus circumstanced has no need 
to " die " in order to live among the angels 
and breathe the atmosphere of paradise. The 
most death can do for such is to break the 
fetters and lead the captive out through the 
open gates into the broad fields of infinity. 
My yearning heart exclaims : — 

I AM COMING, HUSBAND I 

Yes, I am coming, husband ! 

I see thy beck'ning hand ; 
, The billows drift me nearer 

The Rock on which you stand. 
Thy love sustains me ever, 

And nerves with courage bold— 
My heart forgets thee never; 

Is faithful as of old. 
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" My idol thou ? " That can't be so, 
For still I worship God, I know. 

Oh, I am coming, husband ! 

We can not live apart ; 
Tho' thou hast crossed the river, 

We yet are one in heart. 
Thou art but half in heaven, 

For often by my side 
I feel thine own dear presence, 

And in it pleased confide. 
I would not have thee back again, 
So I must cross the turbid main. 

Soon I am coming, husband ! 

The embassy at the door 
Has ordered the tent removed, 

And the lease be given o'er. 
Already the stakes are drawn, 

The ruined canvas furled; 
And while the boatmen tarry, 

I part with the passing world. 
Husband, I love these friendships here, 
But those with thee are very dear. 

And, I am coming, husband ! 

Just when the dear Lord will ; 
The heart hath learned submission, 

And, " waiting, can l be still.' " 
'Tis sweet in peaceful waiting, 

To feel a Father's care ; 
And know for such as love him, 

The Master will prepare. 
Husband, I soon shall waiting stand, 
At portals bright, to take thy hand. 1869. 
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ANOTHER SHADOW! 

February 2, ,1871. 

Another shadow made by the angel-band; 
another light for us on the track heavenward. 

There are " Moriahs " and " Marahs " in the 
life-journey of every one; but our Divinity 
provides for the extremest hour. By the side 
of our Mar ah we may be assured that if the 
good Father does not sweeten the waters, he 
will stand by our side while we press the 
bitter chalice to our lips. 

To-day our loved sister Abbie passed over 
to her rest, beneath the skies of our summer- 
land home. Dear, good sister! 1 do not 
know how to live in this world without hav- 
ing her in it somewhere. She was one of the 
four who constituted our little family organi- 
zation twenty-eight years ago, which careered 
through six eventful months and then was 
broken up. In later years she has been much 
with us. Now, the last of three, she htfs left 
me alone; yet not alone, for I realize that 
forms which cast no shadows are about me; 
eyes of tenderness, that need no slumber, re- 
gard me with pitying solicitude. "While I 
would most devoutly thank God for their de- 
liverance from suffering bodies; still, in spite 
of our best theorizing, it is impossible not to 
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feel when the pruning-knife falls among such 
choice tendrils. Sister had been a great suf- 
ferer arid passed into spirit-life while under 
surgical treatment at Chicago, Illinois. I had 
just read a note from her surgeon, saying she 
was doing quite as well as could be expected, 
considering the circumstances, when a tele- 
gram from the same gentleman informed me 
she was dying. I can only take to myself 
the consolation that— 

I had a sister and I loved her well ; 

We were one in the heart's devotion — 
The ties that entwined us — ah, who can tell? 

Who may fathom that love's deep ocean ? 

We were one in our girlhood hopes and fears ; 

O'er life's strange waters we both were driven, 
Mingling full often our smiles and our tears ; 

Yes, wept and smiled too — it was human. 

But now I look out o'er the turbid main, 
And the light of her beacon is gone ! 

I may trim my own for her not again, 
For my poor barque drifts onward alone. 

These gathering mists from the lashing wave, 
My crushed spirit infolds like a shroud ; 

The torn tendrils, how they droop o'er the grave ! 
Fond hopes, how are they vailed by this cloud ! 
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Now I have a sister at home with God, 
Where the beacon -lights shine ever clear ; 

And as I pass on from under this rod, 
For that beautiful home I will steer. 

My sister still, by a holier tie, 

Dearer by far than ever before ; 
And when soon shall close this death-stricken eye, 

She will meet me at the opening door. 



REMINISCENCE. 

August, 1871. 

Onoe more among the scenes of long ago, 
but how are they changed! What was then 
a wilderness has bfecome the* fruitful field, a 
garden of beauty. It would be pleasant to 
linger long in memory among associates con- 
nected with the lights and shadows of those 
early years. But we are sobered into reverie. 
So many of the loved ones who shared in 
those toils' are missing now, that we feel we 
are trending on another age. 

The little tabernacle which was the natural 
child of " The Ladies' Enterprise," has yielded 
to its increasing inefficiency, and this week 
passes under the fate of merchandise. Here- 
after, instead of a house of religious worship 
for the living, it is to be a mart where the 
engraver carves monuments for the dead. Such 
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is life! But in this case we congratulate each 
other that out of the old has grown a new 
construction — a temple of. great beauty and 
utility. The tender recollections which clus- 
ter about the dear old edifice, and the en- 
larged hopes that center in the new sanctuary, 
have prompted a memorial meeting, which is 
anticipated with much interest. Some glimpses 
of the long past will be expected from the 
sable-clad relict of him who planted this vine 
through much tribulation. 

Reminiscence is a boon sacred to our being. 
Even the field-hero will go back in thought 
to review the pWce where was achieved a hard- 
earned victory. In this his heart swells with 
emotions which none can know but such as 
have periled their all for a country they love. 
How much more, then, may the Christian 
soldier, in grateful memory, visit the promi- 
nent posts where he has acquired self- disci- 
pline in the service of a Master, and for a 
country very dear to his heart. The tall for- 
est where this city reposed, then in its infancy, 
had only commenced to echo to the woodman's 
ax, when the pioneer missionary landed his 
meager effects on the dock at Two Rivers. 
Very gently Captain Henderson led his voy- 
agers out from beneath his furled sails. His 
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protecting schooner had been to them an ark 
of safety, which they left with palpitating 
hearts. True, the land lay before them, but 
it required the eye of a " seer " to discover in 
it the " Canaan " that would have given the 
spirit repose after the vicissitudes of a per- 
plexing journey. There were some who met 
their embassador with warm hands, earnest 
hearts and deeds of consideration that gave 
the needed assurance. Kindly they threw 
around him the mantle of charity. Their firm 
support and steady co-operation were to him 
a tower of strength that made him feel it 
would be a privilege to dare and to do bold 
things for their new enterprise. 

Out of the ordeal of the five succeeding 
years, chains of friendship were forged and 
welded, which dissolving nature can not sever. 
To this sentiment there must still remain some 
responsive vibration, or I should not be here 
to enjoy the pleasure of this happy occasion. 

He who has laid aside his earth- worn armor,, 
never felt that on this arena he had won any 
laurels for himself. Still I do know he wa& 
comforted by the reflection that the inharmo- 
nious voice of the wilderness had some effi- 
ciency in preparing the way for more skillful 
workmen; and in contemplating that "good 
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time coming " of which it is written, " both 
sower and reaper shall rejoice together " over 
a garnered harvest. There was something com- 
pensatory in the thought that possibly the 
Master might then remember the breaker up 
of the virgin soil. And now, overstepping 
two decades of years, we come to contemplate 
this beautiful modern temple that has arisen 
in all the grandeur of a new construction, 
standing like some lofty beacon, high up on 
the coast of this tempestuous lake, which is all 
the more attractive in the contrast. In view 
of it, please do not ask me for my thoughts — 
language would be at fault now. * * * 

I have spent eight weeks delightfully among 
these hallowed associations, but now I must 
fold my way-worn wraps about me, and drift 
away on the tide of life. I can not tell where 
I am to spend the winter, and am trying to 
ignore all anxiety for the future; am hoping 
and trusting Christ meant me also when he 
said: "Fear not;" "Lo, I am with you 
alway;" "I will not leave you comfortless." 

Time and place are for me no more ; 
My home is the same on any shore — 
It matters not the gyves I wear, 
For Christ is with me everywhere ; 
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He gives me friends in. every clime, 
But mortal rest no more is mine. 
I can not see the path I tread, 
But trust his hand to lead instead — 
Walking with him, I shall be fed. 



LAST j WORDS OF MY FATHER. 

" I would go to Jesus. Why should I tarry 
Away from that place made ready for me ? 

How can I wait ? Time's wheels move so slowly ! 
My longing soul is in haste to be free. 

" Oh, weep not for me, thou wife of my bosom ! 

God surely the widow's husband will be ; 
Then grieve not my heart with thy sad emotion, 

Rather rejoice, when my spirit is free. 

" Come around me, my dear, loving children, 
But prevent those tears, I need them no more ; 

God is your Father, his promise is given, 
Make ready to meet me on heaven's bright shore." 

Thus^he talked on, dipping his wing in the wave, 
While death's cold damps stood in drops on his brow; 

" I have no fear ; there is light on the grave, 
Jesus is waiting — I would go to him now." 

Farewell, dear father, we will not detain thee, 
Rather wish thee joy, since so near thy goal ; 

But the world thou dost leave, now so poor will be, 
For us now, time's wheels will heavily roll. 
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We weep not " for thee," since thou hast departed ; 

But who can stand by a food father's grave, 
And not feel for once, with grief broken-hearted, 

While tears of contrition burning cheeks lave ? 



EVENING REVERIE. 

When the sun in sleeping has shut his eye, 
And the stars are peeping through the blue sky ; 
When the careful housemaid hath gone to rest, 
And our one sweet birdling is in his nest. — 
Ah, 'tis then the spirit spreadeth her wing, 
And her loosened fetters aside doth fling ; 
There is not a dark nook nor a lone glade, 
Nor yet a child of woe, whom God hath made ; 
But the unfettered soul would hover there, 
To bless with her incense of earnest prayer ; 
Then, like the fledged eaglet, her wings she tries, 
High o'er the ills of life to purer skies; 
To view with rapt devotion the works of God, 
And fain would peer within his high abode. 
Joyfully the freed one speedeth her flight, 
Earth in her reverie fadeth from sight — 
Away through the ether she asketh no rest ; 
'Tis a goal she seeketh where man is blest. 
Vain all her searching creation through, • 
Till the mount of God heaveth in view ; 
Here fold thy restless wing, no longer roam, 
Here where the angels sing, grief can not come ; 
Here our Christ hath prepared a place of rest, 
Where the soul that loveth him truly is blest. 
Linger in devotion upon this height, 
Till the good Shekinah, in robes of light, 
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Giveth thee an unction of spirit love, 
And anchors thy soul to those plains above ; 
Then awake to duty, and dream no more, 
Live for that better life, till time is o'er ; 
Pity the erring, give a helping hand, 
And be a beacon to that better land. 
Woo the bright spirits to dwell with thee here, 
Strive in their iikeness now to appear, 
Satisfied at last, with heaven so near. 



MUSIC. 

1 love music. In cadence sweetly mild 

It seems not of earth, but is heaven's child ; 

'Tis the speech of love, for hate never sings, 

This may be why music such pleasure brings. 

'Tis the hush of the soul in time of fear, 

And the sigh of relief when help is near ; \ 

'Tis the voice of thanks from the grateful heart, 

Token of hope, that bids trouble depart ; 

'Tis the angel of peace on holy wings, 

That comes to our prison and softly sings. 

Yes, I love music when its cadence falls on 
the ear in mellow ripples, as from Nature's 
sweet ^Eolian harp, soothing the fretted 
nerves to quiet restfulness. 

The usages of society have become such, 
that some correct acquaintance with parlor 
instruments is almost indispensable to a free 
introduction into fashionable circles. This 

732883 A 
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may be all right to a certain extent. But 
while so much attention is given to this invig- 
orating pastime — this polite passport — I beg 
to be allowed to plead for that sacred harp 
God has placed within the reception-room of 
every heart. Its keys are invisible; they are 
guarded by no rosewood cabinet; no lock se- 
cures them against the touch of ruthless in- 
truders. We are all implicated as performers 
upon these harps of ten thousand strings, and 
yet we pay very little attention to the culture 
that would render us proficient in this, the 
highest and most important art of social life- 
In our moodishness, we sweep across the oc- 
tave of some tendfer, loving organism — it gives 
back only an unheeded sigh, but it sends a 
quivering vibration through all its ramifica- 
tions, such as result in those heart-aches that 
make our earth-sphere so inharmonious, and 
shuts the sunshine from loving natures that 
yearn for human sympathy. These spirit- 
harps constitute the entirety of our friends, 
and make them so indispensable to our hap- 
piness here, and are the only part or essence 
that is to make angels of them by and by, 
when death has blown the dust from our eyes, 
so we can see the silver-toned keys that are 
to help constitute the melody of heaven. If 
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we could realize this, then our play upon other 
hearts p would be as gentle as are the good 
morning rays that fall athwart us in our half- 
conscious waking. And in return we should 
find ourselves enshrined in a halo of pure 
affection — floating in an element of sweetest 
harmony, and the music of our lives would 
fall upon this valley of sighs and tears, only 
to soothe, bless and elevate. 

I want music in my elysian home, 

But such as we have here will never do ; 
The notes are harsh — so heavy is the tone — 

It must pass for earth, but not for heaven, too. 
In the high arches of our house above, 

Those mellow harps played by the angel-band 
Will please me better ; like the soul of love, 

It will sweetly fill that orchestra — grand. 



BE IN EARNEST. 

This is the only successful motto. In mat- 
ters of social, intellectual, or spiritual inter- 
ests, and in realities pertaining to a future 
life, we have no use for a morbid coolness. 
We would strike from our list of friends the 
person whose heart never "burned within 
him" while dealing with practical wrongs, 
listening to the story of Calvary, contemplating 
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nature's sublimities, or when considering high 
material or scientific subjects. 

While I will not deny the fact that I once 
listened with great impatience to the pathetic 
ranting of a fashionably-dressed woman over 
the tragical fate of her pet poodle, while at 
the railroad station at Niagara Falls; yet if I 
could look out upon the majestic cataract at 
that place, and not feel my material being 
paralyzed by an emotional effort to grasp a 
thought worthy the Creator of such grandeur, 
I should want to throw myself over into the 
chasm just to spite my stupidity. "When the 
frantic engine rushed headlong over a preci- 
pice, plunging a train of cars with their human 
freight right into the jaws of destruction, feel- 
ings ran too high for control. To have talked 
about taking matters coolly there would have 
been out of place. Can the Falls of Niagara, 
or that terrible railroad disaster, with its mass 
of crushed flesh and bones, bear any adequate 
comparison with the interests that will open up 
to the voyager of eternity, as he passes out of 
the gulf stream of time? Oh, where is the 
absurdity to equal in madness the possibility 
of being moderately affected only, when such 
interests are before us, demanding a prepara- 
tion to meet them without the fear of losing 
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in consequence of not properly improving 
upon the advantages we so liberally enjoy? 



PLEASE PUT DOWJtf THAT GLASS! 

"Just a little/' plead Carl, with sober brow, 

His mind well stored with classic lore ; 
" This once, kind lady, and I pledge you now 

I will taste of the wine never more." 
He drank, and has gone — Oh, ask me not where ! 

For those curtains I would not raise ; 
But thouj of those dangerous "littles," beware! 

Sign the pledge, and make no delays. 
" Just a fo'ttfe," that is ever the plan, 
" To quiet the soul, and ruin the man." 

Recently we were spending a little time 
in an eastern metropolis. The sun had just 
thrown us his last good-night kiss as he sank 
away to sleep on the bosom of the Pacific 
Ocean. Alone we were threading our way 
along the granite pavement, while the jostling 
multitudes seemed in eager haste to reach 
somewhere, or to overtake somebody, or some- 
thing. A young man of genteel appearance 
outwalked and passed me. A little farther 
on he slipped in through ominous green shut- 
ters, as though the music that had caught our 
ear was too powerfully attractive for him to 
resist, or he was evading some unseen monitor. 
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Instantly the mother-nature within me was 
aroused, and I involuntarily groaned, " What 
if that were my sonf" Then on the impulse 
of the moment I quickened my steps, and 
followed the retreated figure in through that 
green gateway to ruin, and overtook him just 
as his extended hand was grasping the pois- 
oned cup. Touching him on the shoulder 
very lightly, that hand was arrested, and I 
said, "Young man, please put down that glass. 
You have taken too much already. You are 
a stranger to me, but this much I know, you 
have a mother somewhere, and I also have a 
son far away." He turned a searching look 
upon me, and sighing, said, "Yes, that is 
true, but she is in heaven." The hand seemed 
unable or unwilling to hold the glass, and it 
slid down upon the counter, while the mourn- 
ful expression on his face gave token of utter 
helplessness. My heart was thrilled with 
pity, and I said, " Well, if she is among the 
angels, won't you let me talk to you a moment 
in her stead, while you fancy her standing by 
your side ? Oh, if that loving one could now 
speak to you what arguments she would use, 
that the son of her yearning affection might 
be constrained to abandon a habit that is so 
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fast unfitting you for a home with her in that 
land of the pure in heart and in life." 

That dear young man grew sober as we 
talked abjmt mother and heaven. Presently 
I said, " Sir, I have here a pledge of total ab- 
stinence from all that can intoxicate. Will 
you sign it, and take up life anew?" He took 
the pen from my hand, and resolutely wrote : 

" I, Cooper, by the help of God and of my 

angel mother." 

A few days later, as I was on the eve of 
leaving the city, I very unexpectedly met with 
this young man again. Recognizing each 
other, I asked, " Well, Mr. Cooper, how do 
you stand on the temperance question by this 
time?" " All right," he responded; " I signed 
that paper for eternity. You found the only 
key to my heart. I could not resist an argu- 
ment founded on my precious mother" Was 
there impropriety in thus following that inter- 
esting stranger into the place of syren music? 
It is too late in the day to raise such a ques- 
tion. Work is increasing upon our hands at 
too fearful a rate for us to stand upon propriety. 

To dig in the earth and hide our Lord's 
money would be preposterous now* The ex- 
changers are waiting for business transactions. 
With us and with them it is now or never. 
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We are already in the gulf stream; another 
wave may carry the prize beyond our reach. 
But we have not traced this evil to its source, 
and it requires some moral courage to enable 
us to do so. True to our honest convictions, 
I venture to assert that strong drink has so 
long been considered the Groliath at which all 
our heavy artillery must be aimed, that we 
have too much overlooked the germs of this 
evil which are receiving hot-house culture in 
the home nurseries. Stimulants in some form 
are fed to the wee infant, and in the shape of 
condiments and exhilarating drinks, if nothing 
more, they are mingled with his diet all the 
way up to manhood. These are as pernicious 
as they are popular, and beget a craving for 
something stronger. Tobacco comes in to 
supply this demand. It has been said truly 
that our boys take to it naturally. I am sorry 
to be compelled to add that in the South and 
Southwest, I have found multitudes of our 
girls, whose duty it is to be always sweet, 
making themselves repulsive in the same way. 
In the house consecrated to the worship of a 
holy God, the atmosphere is often so laden 
with this disgusting narcotic that we dread 
to go there again. The smoke of.it is an evil 
imposed upon us wherever we go, and we can 
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only console ourselves with the declaration 
we have received from the King of that 
blessed country over on the other side of mor- 
tality, that no impure thing shall enter therein. 
This poison paralyzes the mental faculties, and 
renders them almost powerless to resist the 
temptation to strong drink and other social 
evils. We must learn to live right ourselves 
before we can hope to be successful in this 
warfare with alcohol. Ignorance of the laws 
of life has laid broad foundations for the ter- 
rible mistakes over which we mourn. My 
heart goes out in pitiful compassion toward 
all such as have failed in the battles of life. 
Among them there are none who have gone 
down so low, but I would gladly give them a 
hand and cheer them on to a higher career. 

The tide of human passions is surging and 
moaning, from the shores of the restless At- 
lantic to the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 
This does not always reveal itself in the shape 
of strong drink. Fashion and showy ex- 
penditure are alike intoxicating and ruinous. 
Among the daughters of our merchant princes 
the great question is, how to arrange their 
toilets so as to avoid imitation by the so-called 
lower classes, while fathers, brothers and hus- 
bands are arranging for homes in localities 
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where the poor are to be excluded. Ambition 
drives many a young man to the wine-cup to 
drown his mortification, and it likewise sends 
msgiy a young woman into ways of grief from 
which she seldom returns. Ambition, too, is 
lashing on that fearful train of suicides, down 
the precipice, into those dark waters from 
which we turn away in silent terror. But all 
are not victims to this growing mania. There 
are noble spirits in our world who watch more 
for opportunities to do good, than they do for 
the praise of men. The number of such is 
much greater than we are in the habit of think- 
ing. These do not seek the surface, but God 
knows them, and with them are the influences 
that are to redeem our fallen world. 

Kind reader, you and I may be compelled 
to attire ourselves with more economy than 
some do; we may not be permitted to occupy 
homes upon seclusive grounds, and if we were 
among the favored in that respect, the thief 
might enter, or the flames devour. But we 
may become peers in the ranks of earth's 
benefactors, our paths may be strewn with 
garlands, woven by the hands of weariness 
and want; we may be angels of mercy to save 
some bright intellect from the blight of strong 
drink, and we may gain for ourselves, and 
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help others to gain, a home in that kingdom 
where ambition has no place, and wear robes 
of brightness which the daughters of princes 
can not purchase with money. 



ANOTHEK VICTIM, 

My record so abounds in these sad incidents 
that I am compelled to pass the greater por- 
tion of them in silence. But there is some- 
thing so sorrowful in the case before me that 
I am constrained to give it mention. 

A young man who had comparatively been 
heaven's favorite, for he was carefully nur- 
tured, and surrounded with advantages which 
the multitudes do not enjoy, thus wrote me : 

"Kind Lady : I appreciate your wish to do me 
good, but please do not waste your sympathy 
on me. A blight is on my body and on my 
soul. Why was I permitted thus unwittingly 
to work my own ruin? Oh, had I only known 
the consequent results ! When such evils lie 
in the path of the young, what are their 
guardians about that they are left unwarned? 
While such pitfalls are. permitted to exist, 
there will be no need to preach of a future 
hell-fire. The torments which are now driving 
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me mad are worse than any fires I have any 
fear of encountering in the future. My case 
is beyond your reach. May you be more suc- 
cessful with those for whom there is hope. 
" Very respectfully yours, # * # " 

This young man is but one of a countless 
multitude who make up the vast procession 
that sends back a pitiful wail from the verge 
of the yawning gulf. As philanthropists, 
even, can we be thus appealed to, and not feel 
our entire being stung by so just a reproach? 
While there is so much done to pamper 
the appetite, so much precious time and money 
expended to perfect personal accomplishments, 
to the neglect of such intellectual teaching 
on moral subjects as would educate the mind 
and heart so as to fortify them against being 
surprised into those evil snares, then that 
phalanx of disarmed and demoralized soldiers 
will continue to press onward, unbroken, to a 
hopeless future. Those who profess to be 
governed by religious principles and heavenly 
instincts, surely ought not to permit their 
light to shine so obliquely that the inexperi- 
enced in bewilderment stumble into ruin. I 
am thankful to be permitted, after a lapse of 
five years, to add a hopeful sequel to the case 
just narrated. I can only say hopeful, and 
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leave the rest to be proven by the fruits of an 
earnest life. This is all we can say of the 
best of us. Those who stand, simply because 
they have never been tempted, as others are, 
have nothing whereof to boast, but should 
take heed lest they also fall. 



MUSINGS. 

What thankless creatures we mortals are, 

Kepining whatever may come ; 
From the king on his throne 'mid dainty fare, 

To the serf in his mud-walled home. 

Alas ! for the motley throng we are meeting, 

Each day as we journey along, 
Scarcely one of them pleased with their getting, 

Forever has something gone wrong. 

Have done with all repining, I say — 
Brush away the clouds from thy brow ; 

Cull the best flowers on thy pathway to-day, 
Take the good heaven offers thee now. 

In this kaleidoscope life of ours the chap- 
ters all open into changes, but the varieties 
mingle with much less regard to order and 
symmetry than that optical instrument repre- 
sents its symbols. Last summer we meandered 
among the grand, the picturesque, and the 
comical, in the dear "City of Brotherly Love," 
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where the noble Schuylkill River bears on its 
quiet bosom the burdens of a proud nation's 
commerce, where our famous iron-clads sat, 
like tamed birds with folded wings, in civil 
repose. 

There are favored places in cities, and se- 
cluded nooks in shady glens, all over our 
v heaven-blest land, where, in the years that 
have slipped away among the memories of the 
past, we have drawn our unpretending wraps 
about us, and lost ourself in day-dreams con- 
cerning this jostling, pitying, pitiless world of 
ours. Alas! what have we ever done but 
dream amid the fleeting shadows of haunted 
beats, where the glimmer of flickering camp- 
fires show only the ghosts of departed expec- 
tations, or the skeleton promises of faithless 
humanity. But we will modify our aspersion, 
or, rather, we will write of the wonderful 
ways by which a hand unseen has led us 
through the labyrinths of our strange career, 
until bending low at the shrine of our divinity 
we become conscious of a gentle hand upon 
our drooping head, and a benison of love 
permeates our entire being. Then our acri- 
mony is overcome, and we cherish only pity 
for the erring, and charity for all. "We have 
passed the meridian of our earth-life, and its 
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doings now must all be seen through spec- 
tacles. 

Again, we have drifted into the great me- 
tropolis of Missouri, to witness the surging 
of humanity; but where is the limner equal 
to the task of placing upon canvas or on paper 
the doings of even one day, as it passes in 
panoramic views over the bewildered brain? 
Photography is outdone, and our language is 
so inadequate, the cleverest scribe may bite 
his quill in despair. We sat down to sketch 
an outline of our experience in this babel of 
commercial ambition— this amphitheater of 
fashion, pleasure and display; this lazaretto 
of crime, licentiousness and debauchery, but 
the subject deepens, and better influences sug- 
gest that we abandon this wordy war upon 
wrong-doing. There is a philanthropic, a re- 
ligious heart beating here somewhere, and 
its arteries are vitalizing and humanizing so- 
ciety. In every direction great churches lift 
their tall spires heavenward, as if to direct 
the attention of the surging masses to God's 
temple, not made with hands. There is not 
much needless extravagant expense about the 
architect of these earthly temples, and the 
simple faith of the "Fathers" is preached with 
all needed pathos and appeal; but there is an 
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uncompromising atmosphere — a gathering up 
of the garments to evade unhallowed touch — 
pervading those places of social worship, that 
is chilling and repulsive to strangers. And 
after striving for weeks to find the pulse of 
this great religious heart, one goes away won- 
dering if, after all, this entire structure is not 
tempered, and run by some hot-air process, 
the engineering of which lies in the basement, 
and is put into operation by some mechanical 
force, rather than by spirit-influence, such as 
can claim for its exemplar the friendly Christ 
of Palestine. Here charity has built homes 
for the widow, the orphan and the unprotected; 
but there is too much formality encompassing 
them. I fear the deserving victims of adver- 
sity would prefer u a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness" of want, rather than to so far part 
with their selfhood as to be able to brave the 
criticism they must encounter at the threshold 
of these institutions. I found their matrons 
noble women. And a necessity for watchful- 
ness naturally grows out of their liability to 
meet with imposition, but the fostering arms 
of benevolence should not be concealed. 
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PITY HEE— JESUS DID. 

While in one of our large cities at the 
East, recently, we saw a trio of young women 
walk by sunlight into a common saloon, and 
after the glass of ale, they passed out again, 
puffing the polluting weed, thus causing us to 
blush for their vaunted rights; and by the 
lighted gas we saw woman prone where none 
but drunkards lie. It was when bending over 
that prostrate form the writer resolved to work 
in the cause of fallen humanity while life lasts. 
Will the young man of our times scorn this 
his deluded sister? Most assuredly he will,' 
and trample, too, upon her soiled garments 
and her tarnished name. But why should he? 
He sips, and smokes, and passes almost un- 
depreciated ; yet the one is guilty of nothing 
more than of seeking to quaff from the same 
chalice from which the other professes to have 
obtained pleasure — putting forth her hand 
under the new administration to grasp that 
which he, by example, has taught her is a 
good to be enjoyed. There are multitudes 
who pass for respectable people, notwithstand- 
ing they use the soul-destroying beverage with 
unsafe ireedom. Their position, socially and 
financially, screens them from vulgar criticism. 
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They are, or fancy themselves to be, above the 
reach of reformatory necessities. My sym- 
pathies are with those, who, as victims to such 
examples, are crushed beneath the heel of 
scorn, and pinioned by a pride that is as un- 
just as it is hateful. When in St. Louis, a few 
weeks ago, 1 saw a fine-looking youth led be- 
tween two policemen to the station to be 
judged and sentenced by those same set of 
laws that licensed the sale of that fire-water 
which had crazed his brain and led him to an 
act of violence, my heart almost stopped its 
beating, as I groaned, " What if that were my 
son?" Alas, he was some mother's son! — 
tenderly reared, as was indicated by his or- 
derly attire. I followed on, hoping to gain 
permission to speak the words God, hope and 
mother* in his ear; to soften the terrible re- 
morse and despair that were so pitifully de- 
picted on his countenance. But the rabble 
thronged him, and he was so religiously 
guarded by those armed keepers of the peace, 
that I was compelled to abandon my inten- 
tion. As I turned to retrace my steps, my 
thoughts wandered away to that sea-girt 
island whose king so nobly forbade the ac- 
cursed drink to be landed on his shores; and 
I called to mind that dear young man, who, 
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being of generous impulses, had contracted the 
free-and-easy habits of his classmates while 
at college. He graduated, crowned with the 
highest honors of the institutions But habits 
had enslaved him. He made every effort to 
free himself, but to no avail. He united with 
the church, and for a while held on his way 
manfully. But temptations came from un- 
looked-for sources. Time after time he fell, 
and was reclaimed only to fall again, until 
heartsick he banished himself to that island, 
where, protected by its noble king, he could 
die a sober man. Here the angels found him 
and took him to their kingdom of holiness 
and love. I remember the time when it was 
considered hazardous to send missionaries to 
that heathen island. Now its laws, its king, 
and its religion constitute it an asylum — a 
place of refuge, where our tempted ones can 
go to live and die sober men. Alas, our 
boasted land of sweet liberty I Home for 
exiles from all other lands. Light for the 
world reflects from our shores; but whisky is 
king of this fair domain. Vainly we groan 
'neath his cruel reign! 
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AN EDUCATION. 

What is it? Who are the educated? 
These questions are asked by a thoughtful 
scholar at my side, who is trying to master 
the first conjugation of verbs in a foreign dia- 
lect. So I have taken up the echo, What is 
it? Cogitation takes me back to the time, 
when, nerved with firm resolve, I, too, was 
in the arena for daring achievements. We 
swung loose from low ambitions, and sailed 
fearlessly over the shoals of common ob- 
stacles. Mental development was the broad 
sea we were bound to explore — an education 
was the rock upon which we would plant our 
anchor. Self-reliant, we, like many others, 
found it rough sailing. But the mind that 
dares great things will succeed when others 
fail. True, it may not quite reach the aerie 
for which it started, yet it will attain to 
heights from which to look quietly down upon 
the perch of the less resolute. Our ideas of 
an education were vague. We thought that 
to have the mind well stored with classic lore 
— a smattering of the dead languages, and a 
knowledge of belles-lettres in general — was to 
be greatly learned. But we have modified 
our views. Many languages will not satisfy 
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our ambition now. We have come to know 
that one may become an Apollo in book- 
learning, and yet the heart remain barren of 
that beautiful foliage which indicates vital 
growth. Genuine education is heart as well 
as brain culture. The best we can do in 
earth-life, we can not get beyond the primary 
department. In our endeavors to excel, the 
sciences will help us. Languages expand the 
capabilities. The study of nature, with its 
sublime beauties — lofty mountains — chasms 
deep — cataracts grand ; and -its wealth of veg- 
etable and mineral productions, must expand, 
elevate and ennoble the soul. Theology in- 
structs us heavenward, over those glorious 
heights which we must scale if we would ap- 
proach infinitude. The mind is not truly edu- 
cated until it has outgrown its groveling pro- 
pensities — lost its morbid identity, and has 
taken on the wings of inspirational freedom 
of thought with which to soar amid those 
spiritual festivities where angels revel; and, 
at the same time, can stoop to contemplate the 
lowest atom of creation, and read a poem of 
thanksgiving to God from the minutest works 
of his hand. To cultivate and regulate the 
spiritual faculties, then, is the highest order 
of an education. Without this, even though 
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we may become as an Aristarchus in intel- 
lectual attainments merely, yet we must be 
novices in that psychological development 
which brings us into sympathy with, and in 
closer relation to, the great universal senso- 
rium — the perfection of all wisdom, the God 
of our adoration. But I am lost in the un- 
fathomable toward which my thoughts are 
drifting. I hope to be a student in the school 
of eternity, and among the angels try to 
solve the wonderful problem of what it is to 
be educated. 



CENTEKS. 

Art has its galleries, commerce its empo- 
riums, mechanics its marts, learning its insti- 
tutions, and religion has its temples. These 
all have specific exhibits by which they are un- 
mistakably understood as business centers, 
and the public know where to find them. We 
have our social centers, too, around which 
society may gather for mutual improvement, 
co-operation and strength. We read in the 
good book that " on a time when the sons of 
God came together, Satan came also," so now 
we have " also " centers of gossip. Unlike 
all the others, these are a secret order. They 
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hang out no ensign, no trade-mark denotes 
their headquarters, but, like the fabled upas- 
tree, their shadow falls upon the community 
only to poison and kill. There was a Judas 
among the twelve who sat at the table with 
the Master, and who led the vandals at his 
betrayal and crucifixion; so now, when the 
dear Lord passes down along the aisles, and 
searches the pews for the fruits of his great 
love in the hearts of those who put forth the 
hand to partake of the sacrament, does he not 
sometimes recognize among them persons who 
help to run these Stygian centers? True, 
they have his costly garment wrapped about 
them now, which may conceal these blighting 
characteristics from their pastor and the 
church, but God knows them, and too often 
their pastor weeps in secret over this wither- 
ing influence, and he comes before his con- 
gregation feeling that his efforts are paralyzed 
through such unholy propensities among 
those who occupy the best seats in the sanc- 
tuary. What is to be the reaping of such 
seed-sowing? The honest inquirer can find 
his answer in the rapid growth of that " so- 
called infidelity " over which all religionists 
are lamenting. Verily the Christ of to-day 
suffers from wounds he receives in the house 
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of his friends. The most cruel weapon thua 
used is defamation. But — 

He knows where his troubled ones are waiting 
Upon the strand, where rude billows breaking 
Would fright their timid souls, and 'round them throws 
His everlasting arms of safe repose. 



WOMAN— HER POSITION, 

I ask not for rights, but claim protection 
from the wrongs of human enactments — claim 
help to cultivate the heart for human weal, 
while I seek to gain positions such as earth 
can neither give nor take away. 

When we see woman dare to stand upon 
the everlasting* principles of "right," and 
challenge the masculine powers of our land 
to meet her in single-handed conflict on the 
arena of a demoralized world; when we listen 
to sentiments from her lips that soar above 
envy, malice and scorn, and are moved by 
her eloquence that flows out like the breath 
of inspiration, we can not but rejoice and bid 
her good speed. When woman closes her ear 
to gossip and defamation, and uses her God- 
given influence to promote innocence and 
virtue, then society will be redeemed and 
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Christ will be honored. When man rightly 
adapts himself to his divinely appointed rela- 
tion to our sex, then he becomes the tower of 
our strength, the acknowledged pillar of our 
support; and I, for one, am free to confess 
that it is as much my nature to look for pro- 
tection beneath the shadow of his wing, as it 
is for the vine to climb its trellis to heights, 
perchance above its dependence, over which 
it throws its verdant foliage, and hangs the 
luscious fruits of — 

High resolve, of virtuous deeds, and graces all refined. 

On those plains of true excellence the en- 
larged and cultivated intellects may unitedly 
contemplate the dormitory of all that exists 
unfolded in the great universal sensorium. 

The sexes are equally dependent upon eaeh 
other for intellectual progression; and this 
fact involves vast responsibilities on our part, 
which we can not ignore, nor can we evade 
them by reaching forth the hand to grasp the 
titled miter, or the chair of state. Our busi- 
ness is to make ourselves worthy of positions 
of trust. When we do this, there will be no 
fear of our knocking at closed doors. Merit 
holds the keys, and the time is approaching 
when right to live and labor in all lawful pur- 
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suits will be granted, irrespective of sex. If 
contact with the baser and more antagonistic 
elements of political pettifoggery corrupts 
the morals, and renders doubtful the virtues 
of man, surely such surroundings and influ- 
ences would be too Utopian for woman. 

A true lady never feels so strong for noble 
aims and angelic deeds as when she stands 
by the side of gentlemanly worth; and man 
is never so irresistibly prompted to stand in 
the dignity of untarnished principles and 
honorable bearing, as when he feels the en- 
couragement of trusting, yet self-reliant 
woman. Thus related, they are the needed 
educators of our race, and under such tutel- 
age the groveling inhabitants of earth would 
develop in likeness to the denizens of the 
skies. We talk about the heaven that lies 
somewhere in the unsurveyed beyond; but 
unless we labor to create a heaven within our 
own hearts, in our own homes, and in society 
about us, like some stray waif, we may drift 
upon the shoreless ocean throughout the 
widening cycles of eternity, and never find 
the elysiums of our imagination. The mind 
must be educated to something higher and 
better than the study of fashion-plates; the 
body must be consecrated to a more holy pur- 
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pose than automatons upon which to exhibit 
Paris styles and imported merchandise. The 
motives which influence us must have a higher 
origin than human approval. Life will be 
what we make it. Exalted aims will make it 
grand, and to live in sympathy with the works 
of God will end in making it truly glorious. 
The more we accustom ourselves thus to live, 
the more certainly shall we rise superior to 
lowering attractions, until we come to feel 
that, were the whole realm of sublunary 
things our own, we should still groan under a 
sense of captivity, unless our souls might ex- 
pand and go out after something beyond the 
limits of earthly kingdoms. 

This beautiful world was made for us to 
enjoy in all its relations consistent with our 
heirship, to a state of eternal progression in 
that forever which is ready to burst upon our 
enraptured vision, if indeed we have ordered 
our deportment here in accordance with aims 
so exalted. How, then, can we permit the 
adorning of our persons to detract our atten- 
tion from a due consideration of a fitness for 
heaven's attire? How torture our brains 
over recipes for concocting confections for 
morbid appetites? How encourage those de- 
moralizing customs which are calculated to 
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lead the inexperienced astray, and must pre- 
vent us from attaining to that enlargement of 
mind and purity of thought necessary to a 
proper condition to enter into the fruition of 
intellectual and spiritual festivities? 

The present condition of society demands 
reform. The barque of woman's freedom is 
fairly launched upon prosperous seas. It is a 
good cause, and no human power can long 
impede its progress. Now her duty is to see 
that it is wisely piloted, so it may enter the 
haven of strong reliance with the fewest 
wrecks possible to mark its pathway; for 
wrecks there will be, quite enough to lower 
her self-congratulation. 



MOTHERS. 

I have been a child — fragile as a lily — and 
entirely too sensitive to have belonged to 
human parents; and I shall never cease to 
grieve when thinking what I might have been 
had my precious mother better understood* the 
art of dealing with feuch natures. The earli- 
est recollection I have of that now sainted 
parent is of a time when she kindly turned 
away from her employment to instruct her 
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brace of little ones in some infantile amuse- 
ment. It was a small matter, and by her 
soon forgotten. Not so by me. I could not 
have been three years of age, yet the circum- 
stance was engraven on my memory as im- 
perishable as are the sapphire gates of the 
upper glories. Oh, could that mother have 
known how often when the tired feet were 
wandering far away among the thorny paths 
of uncultivation — away from kindred and 
comfort — that daughter's lip would quiver, and 
her eyes overflow at the remembrance of that 
little act of consideration, and make her wish 
she could be a child once more, that the bliss 
of that hour might be repeated; think we that 
simple transaction would remain so nearly 
alone upon the record of imperishable joys? 
" The sun never sets upon her empire," is 
said of England's queen. The cycles of her 
years brings no hour of entire night to that 
dominion where her will is law. Strange 
power this, to be vested in the hands of one 
woman, be she ever so wise. Who of us 
would not shrink from the burden that 
crowned head sustains? Yet she, whom God 
has intrusted with a little string of living 
pearls, has equal cause to quail beneath the 
weight of her responsibilities. Alas! what 
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mean those alienated affections that bring 
blight and mildew into so many households, 
while sons and daughters break away from 
homes that have so tenderly reared them, re- 
gardless of the affliction thus brought upon 
those who would have parted with half their 
own lives to save their children from follow- 
ing unwise counsels into reckless ways? "Why 
is it that parents are often so powerless to 
retain their influence over the maturity of 
those for whose welfare they have freely ex- 
pended the best years of their earth-life — 
their hard-earned abundance, or the best they 
could illy spare from poverty's store J and upon 
whom they have built hopes only to wither 
in the bud, while they themselves turn their 
faces toward the vale, and their feet tread 
nervelessly in the direction of the sunset 
shore, as they sigh for that peace of mind 
which can be found only on the other side, be- 
yond the reach of human frailties? Ah I the 
secret lies largely with us who have failed to 
do our work aright in the great drama of 
motherhood. Some may object to these terms, 
but I speak advisedly. I am a mother, and I 
use no weapon whose cruel edge has not been 
applied to my own convictions. 
As mothers, the great Supreme One has 
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intrusted to our keeping the richest treasure 
that was ever drawn from the bank of heaven. 
The casket is admired, and the utmost skill 
is taxed to perfect its adorning, according to 
the approved style of the times. Some, per- 
haps, are envious if another has succeeded 
better than themselves in transferring the 
latest models from the fashion-plates, so as to 
best effect the charm of gracefulness upon the 
alabaster that contains these jewels. But 
while such trifles have absorbed the attention, 
a deadly virus may have been insinuated 
through the loosened clasp, and ere you are 
aware, in the sight of Him who holds the 
bonds of your guardianship, the luster of that 
priceless gem is gone — hopelessly gone I — 
bartered away for less than " a mess of pot- 
tage." To me there is no sight more pitiable 
than that of a professedly Christian mother, 
bending over the latest fashions to arrange 
the garments of her children, or wearying 
over some tempting article of food, which 
must be so destructive to their moral basis. 
The query arises, Could she attach import- 
ance to these matters, if she realized that 
sixty thousand of the youth of our own land 
are annually dying from the effects of a hate- 
ful habit, which, in a large proportion of cases, 
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was contracted while they were infants, or 
mere children? 

Alas! these same little cherubs that are 
now sporting with your tresses, pulling at 
your jewels, and cunningly winning your 
fondest caresses, even now demand your vigi- 
lance. You may consider them as " only in- 
fants," and while you are attending to the 
supposed claims of society, they are turned 
over to the care of hirelings for a few brief 
years, the ruin is completed, and you are 
aroused only to hear the pitiful — "If I Jiad 
only known it was wrong I " When that wail 
comes up to you from the opening grave of 
your own child, then and there you will learn 
the superior value of mental culture as com- 
pared with temporal adornments. And when, 
in that coming future, the light of eternity 
falls upon heaven's ledger, we shall all com- 
prehend the nature of those bonds which hold 
the mother responsible as the guardian of her 
child. 

My task is not half completed — 
There is stern work for her to do 
Who trains her child for purity on earth, 
And health immortal in upper spheres. 
Fearful realities demand firm nerve. 

But woman can not be held responsible for 
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all the evils that come to us as the results of 
mistakes and fatal errors in precept and in 
example. A chapter might justly be written 
for the consideration of the fathers of this 
generation. Overworked energies, stimu- 
lants in various forms, and the use of that 
baneful narcotic, tobacco, must answer for a 
large proportion of the reckless ways of the 
present race of children, which mothers are 
expected to mold into angels of purity a»d 
goodness. Those fathers have poisoned 
every drop of their blood, and unstrung every 
nerve in their physical nature to such an ex- 
tent that they are rendered incapable of re- 
producing healthy, well-balanced organisms. 
The mother has these effects of the abnormal 
conditions to contend with, in her efforts to 
mold her offspring after the models of her 
mind's ideal. We can not give the space to 
this subject which it merits. It magnifies on 
our hands, until in dismay and bewilderment, 
we turn away from the human and seek help 
from higher powers, whose secret influence 
can bring light out of that darkness into 
which humanity has fallen. The time is ap- 
proaching when our race will be redeemed 
from its present thralldom, when man will be 
brought into proper relation to his surround- 
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ings, and the physical will be compelled to 
yield to intellectual reasoning; when the 
higher part of our natures will be cultivated 
to be in harmony with spirit intelligences. 
Then will the dear little children God intrusts 
to our keeping be the angels of our earthly 
homes, and prepared for homes above. 



INFIDELITY. 

"What is it? Who are the Infidels? From 
the Bible standpoint, our first parents be- 
came infidel to their Maker, thereby lost their 
Eden, and gained " a knowledge of good and 
evil." The old world were all infidel to the 
preaching of Noah, and perished in the del- 
uge. Eighteen hundred years ago "the Son 
of man," sent to be " the Savior of the world," 
was crucified by a mob of Infidels, and nearly 
all of his immediate followers met the same 
fate. From that time to the present day, per- 
secution and martyrdom have made our world 
a field of carnage, while wrangling about 
those points' that make one class of critics 
infidel to another class. These have been 
sowing discord, and we are reaping the whirl- 
wind of contending sentiments, while the 
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great heart of the world seems to be laboring 
to find the solid foundations of everlasting 
truth upon which to rest its safety. Apostasy 
dares to engrave its sentiments upon the most 
costly temples of our land; not satisfied with 
this, it walks into the pulpit even and arrests 
its incumbent, has him tried for infidelity to 
moral principles, and deposes him from the 
sacred office. Alas! that this evil is blight- 
ing the fairest domestic Edens of our land — 
sundering all the rules of honor, and destroy- 
ing our sense of security under the most fav- 
orable circumstances, to human appearance. 
In the social community it cast its upas shadow 
over the fair reputation of innocent, unsus- 
pecting persons, and their good name is cov- 
ered with the. slime of the pit. Those whose 
business it should be to defend the waylaid, 
and guard the seats of human justice, through 
infidel precaution, stand aloof until faith and 
hope alike are crushed through the effects of 
foul calumniation. Politics show the poor no 
favor. The rich and the poor are infidel to 
each other, if not antagonistic. Confidence 
is destroyed in our law-makers; our judges 
all have their price, and can be bought for 
gold or policy. Honesty no longer sits in the 
responsible places in our land. 
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Who, then, are the Infidels? Where is the 
scape-goat upon which we may fix this odium, 
and send him out to perish in the wilderness 
of human opinions? It is not enough that 
we quote Webster's definition of the term. 
We find thousands wearing this brand whose 
hearts are sacred temples for the God of 
heaven, and whose deeds of philanthropic 
benevolence are blessing all within the circle 
of their influence. 

I believe in God, holy and true, who makes 
no mistakes, but metes to each one according 
as their works have been. He can not be 
bribed to please favorites, nor will he screen 
the offender. I also believe in the Christ of 
Judea and the Christ of to-day, and that it is 
our duty to " put on Christ," not as we some- 
times wrap an outer garment about us, to 
cover imperfection in costume, or to give an 
idea of completeness to dress. No, this act 
involves the heart, and must be demonstrated 
by lofty sentiments and unselfish deeds. The 
divine in the human, such was Christ; but 
this did not secure him against misrepresenta- 
tion, torture and death. This twofold nature 
must be wrought in us until we grow into the 
likeness of our model. The rough ways over 
which we must travel if we follow Christ's 
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teachings will lead out into broad fields of 
untold glories, where we shall be known and 
understood. We can not study the myste- 
ries of our own being without feeling con- 
strained to worship a supreme intellect. Sects 
and creeds are not needed here. These prove 
nothing more than human fallibility; but the 
Hand that shaped our organisms, and governs 
the universe of mind and matter must be 
divine. My faith is challenged, and my infi- 
delity vanquished. I am taking to myself 
the consolation of believing there are heights 
more sublime, expanses more grand, depths 
more profoundly fathomless, and glories far 
more inconceivable, lying out in the range of 
our unfettered soul, than old-time theology 
ever taught us to hope for. 

I want to put on Christ here, in all his at- 
tractiveness, and wear him as a holy garment 
every day in the week, until he clothes me in 
the wonderful attire of his glorious immor- 
tality. 

J. S. LYON, M. D. 

Four years ago the declining' health of my 
son took me to the Hygienic Cure, at Oskaloo- 
sa, Iowa, under the supervision of Dr. Lyon. 
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Two winters I *ras kindly cared for in that 
friendly home, and my son was treated with 
skill and consideration, until, at the termina- 
tion of a long and faithful recuperative pro- 
cess, he was in a condition to take up the 
tangled thread of life anew, and work his way 
up progressively into comparative strength. 
That patient physician has won for himself 
our most appreciative gratitude. 

In the autumn of 1874 Dr. Lyon removed 
his Cure to Springfield, Missouri, and we were 
invited to share in the advantages of his new 
home, where, during the last two winters, I 
have been made to almost forget the fact that 
I was a homeless wanderer. 

My summers, during the past ten years, 
have been spent in traveling, devoting every 
Sabbath to the various Sunday-schools within 
the range of my possibilities. Through this 
arrangement my life has been full of rich en- 
joyment. Often have I realized the humilia- 
tion of being appreciated far beyond the 
measure of my worth. To my many earnest 
friends I can only say, I have you all photo- 
graphed, like pleasant pictures, on the walls 
of my memory, and shall hail the time with 
untold satisfaction, when we shall recognize 
each other in that coming future, which will 
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be replete with quiet happine*, beyond the 
lights and shadows incident to this life of de- 
velopment and progression. 

For the last few years my vitality has been 
yielding to an arterial trouble, which renders 
me speechless during the cold seasons, and 
forbids the hope that I can much longer en- 
gage in the activities of this material exist- 
ence. Even now the pen is falling from my 
hand. Oh, my Father, hasten that blessed 
awaking to life upon higher and holier plains I 
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Ready to leave on the waiting train, 
For another sail over that main 

Whose waters I often have tried. — 
But I shall drift not alone, I know ; 
For He will be there who bids me go, 

And will steer for His "other side. 11 

I pause to review my sojourn here, 

In this pleasant nook, with friends so dear, 

Where longer I must not abide — 
Till the heart wells o'er in this parting song, 
And grows so weak, when it should be strong, 

As I start for some other side. 

One more cable to earth will be broken, 
When the morrow's adieus have been spoken, 
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With those we so truly have tried. 
And I fold my wraps about my breast, 
To seek no more for a place of rest, 

Till anchored on another side. 

When the anchor is raised and canvas spread; 
When all love can do, or say, is said, 

And the last soft echo hath died — 
'Twill matter not how or where I go, 
Since all the hopes I ever can know, 

Have passed over to the other ride" 

The bruised reed need fear no breaking; 
The soul new-robed can wait its taking 

To that future — Christ beautified — 
Where the truly loved shall meet again, 
And spirits blend on a nobler plain ; 

Just over on the other side. 

Here humanity hath no true rest — 
How oft the pitying soul is oppressed 

By the griefs that others confide. — 
We long to fold all such to our heart, 
And say, as. did Christ, " Let us depart 

And go o'er to the other side" 



SCENE ON THE DEEP. 

'Twas midnight — and Luna sat as queen 

Amid a star-bespangled sky, 
Looking upon us with face serene. 

Beneath us the blue waters lie, 
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Just like a molten mirror — so clear — 

And not a ripple moved the deep ; , 

Not a breeze to cause our hearts to fear j 

Nature herself e'en seemed to sleep. 
A rainbow danced on the flying mist, 

And blinking stars glistened delight ; 
Fair Luna herself stooped down to kiss 

Her mimic face so pure and white. 

Who could look out on a scene so grand, 

And his heart not within him throb, 
As it goeth forth to that better land ? 

Drawn from nature to'nature's God. 
But where now are the hearts to adore ? 

The living mass are all sleeping — - 
They dream of a home on some far-off shore, 

Their friends are sacredly keeping. 
Just no^w a cloud is uprising, 

That vaileth these beauties all o'er, 
A tempest these sleepers surprising, • 

And they dream on their w£y no more I 

The laboring ship is now groaning, 

And flies tumbling over the wave ; 
The heaving surge, mut'ring and moaning, 

Speaks of naught but a sea-made grave ! 
Hearts of strong men are failing them now; 

Nature makes her voice to be heard, 
These startled ones to God would bow, 

But a tumult within is stirred. 
God, who in sunshine they could not see, 

'Mid his mercies they did not love — 
They dare not approach now, confidingly, 

When most they need help from above. 
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The morn' breaks— but the sea tumbles on, 

And our ship is fast breaking, too ! 
Hope in the hearts of the seamen is gone ; 

Helpless and hopeless, what can they do ? 
What now to man is his golden store, 

His vanished hopes of worldly bliss ? 
In these he can put his trust no more ; 

Their charm is gone in an hour like this ! 
But the dread storm its fury hath spent— 

The long dark night hath departed ; 
Our wheels are broken — our canvas rent, 

But our crew are again light-hearted. 

Those vows that were made in deep anguish, 

With a yawning sea 'neath their feet, 
When thund'rings above made them languish, 

As earth e'en seemed hurled from its seat ; 
Ah ! the storm and the vows are forgot, 

Again on the billows they sleep — 
T^hus our storm -riven ship reaches port, 

And we are all saved from the deep. 

Pilgrim, we must rear our altar now ; 

Keep the idols of earth from our heart, 
Pay to the God of heaven our vow, 

Lest the angel of peace depart. 



BRING ME SWEET FLOWERS. 

Little friend, 
Your pretty bouquet leads the heart away, 
To that forever, where flowers fade never, 

Just over the river. 
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The flowers have words, and so have the birds — 
They each seem to say in their quiet way, 
" We praise God all day." 

Of Eden bereft, the flowers are left — 

So fragrant and pure, they emblems are sure 

Of joys that endure 
In Eden more fair — beyond our compare ; 
Where grief can not shade, and beauties ne'er fade, 

Nor death e'er invade. 

Oh, that Elysium ! Bright is thy vision ! 
The way is not far — thy gates are ajar — 

And we waiting are. 
Then bring me sweet flowers, to gladden the hours ; 
An incense they'll prove, and teach me of love 

In my home above. 



TO MY BROTHER. 

My drooping muse is pensively dreaming ; 

Is dreaming of days long since passed, 
When love in our youthful eyes was beaming, 

And her mantle was 'round us cast. 

Scenes of our childhood, though long departed, 
How memory ponders them o'er ! 

And we weep that thus innocent-hearted, 
We can live them over no more. 

Gone now, alas ! and our feet have wandered! 

Would our hearts had not wandered too ! 
Had we the ways of love better pondered, 

More pleasant would be the review ! 
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Up the hill-side of life we have clamber'd ; 

Have paused in its zenith of care — 
Oft the web of life has been tangled ; 

Would its woof had oft'ner been prayer ! 

But our meridian now we are leaving, 
We go where the sun shuts his eye ; 

Still life's tangled thread we are weaving, 
Faster yet the shuttle doth fly. 

A sadness is on my heart, dear brother, 
With present and past in review ; 

Let us come very near to each other, 
And the love of our childhood renew. 

A harbinger comes to my cottage door, 
At the close of each weary day j 

Softly he talks of a beautiful shore, 
And sajs, " Thou art passing away." 

It is then my dreams make me young again ; 

Once more we have father and mother — 
Life's drama is then the play on the plain ; 

All there — each sister and brother. 

These feverish dreams my spirits would sink, 
For I know that on earth's cold shore, 

That oft-broken chain, with each severed link, 
Can be reunited no more ! 

But my heart goes forth to that better land ; 

Goeth not forth thine own, my brother ? 
Where all gathered home, in one perfect band, 

Not again to part from each other. 
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No more to wander in sorrow and pain, 
Nor wear the dark vestments of woe ; 

Weep o'er the wreck of hopes not again, 
As we oft are doing below. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

Dear mother, I am sitting 

By my hearthstone alone, 
And truant thoughts are straying 

Back to years long since flown, 
When my light flaxen ringlets 

Went floating on the breeze, 
As I romped o'er the stile and meadow, 

Or climbed the garden trees. 

Dear mother, thou wert young then ; 

Thy tresses were not gray — 
Thy little ones about thy knee 

Were happy in their play. 
I was a little girl then, 

But I remember well 
When you to'd us of a heaven, 

Where the bright angels dwell. 

Dear mother, thou wert gay then ; 

Health flowed in every vein — 
Thy step was light and bounding, 

Thy heart was free from pain. 
There was one by thy side then, 

So tall and manly too ; 
His arm was thy protection, 

His love was strong and true. 
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But, mother, times have changed now- 

Have changed from long ago ; 
While memories are waking, 

The tears unbidden flow. 
Thy children are all grown now — 

Have wandered far and wide ; 
They have had their little ones 

To nestle by their side. 

And, mother, thou art old now ; 

Thy auburn locks are white — 
Thy frame is weak and trembling, 

Thy step no more is light. 
Thy days are often dreary, 

Thy nights oft speechless too ; 
Thy way is often weary, 

Though friends are kind and true. 

For, mother, thou'rt alone now ! 

No longer, by thy side, 
That faithful arm supports thee — 

That friend so true — so tried. 
His head hath long been resting 

Beneath the green-robed sod — 
His soul went up rejoicing, 

At the behest of God. 

Mother, we wept with thee then, 

For we were smitten too, 
When our beloved parent 

Bade thee and us adieu. 
This life hath worn a shadow, 

Made by that angel-band, 
As they bore away our father, 

Up to their spirit-land. 
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Mother, he hath learned the song — 

The song that angels sing ; 
And thy waiting soul erelong 

Shall rise on seraph's wing. 
Think of that blessed union, 

Complete on plains of light — 
And be no longer sad, mother, 
, Since all beyond is bright. 

SEQUEL. 

The Master hath called thee, our mother dear, 
No longer thy tired feet waiting stand ; 

Our father and mother have left us here, 
But we wish them joy in their summer-land. 



CHARLIE KUHL. 

A bud of rare beauty, from exotic bowers, 

Was placed on our bosom — we claimed it as ours ; 

The dear little treasure, so frail and so fair, 

Won much of our hearts, while we made him our eare. 

We saw in the depths of his large beaming eyes, 
The germ of a plant akin to the skies ; 
The climate of earth for the bud was too cold, 
Its delicate petals not here could unfold. 

Those uplifted hands plead for kisses no more, 
For the wee tired feet have left our dark shore ; 
First our darling Mary drooped her weary head, 
And now, by her side, we have made Charlie's bed. 
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Two birds now carol in Eden's blest bowers, 
Wee ones, with white wings, whom we once loved as ours J 
Our God hath removed them — we will not repine, 
Since we still may love them, dear Father, as thine. 



A FATHER'S LAMENT. 

There is grief in my heart I fain would conceal, 
But the shade on my brow that grief doth reveal ; 
The wife of my bosom was taken from me, 
And the children I love, I have left o'er the sea. 

I sit me in sadness, and toil through the day, 
While my thoughts like freed birds are roaming away } 
I would not control them, were I but as free, 
I'd soon join those loved ones away o'er the sea. 

There is joy in nature, her smiles fain would cheer, 
There is joy in the hearts of loving ones here; 
But the joys of earth are all tasteless to me, 
While the children I love remain o'er the sea. 

I often make merry when dear friends I meet, 
I love their communion, their fellowship sweet ; 
But this seeming mirth a delusion must be, 
While the children I love are in lands o'er the sea. 

Oh, let not Thy judgments to me grow severe, 
I've trusted my all to Thy clemency here ; 
Kind Father, in pity, restore unto me 
Those dear ones I left long since o'er the sea. 
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But shouldst Thou deny me the boon I now crave, 
Soon hide me, dear Lord, in the peace of the grave ; 
And gather us all on that love-lighted shore, 
Wife, mother and children to part no more. 



HE DOETH WELL. 

Lead me, Father, by thy hand, 

And I no ill will fear ; 
Passing through this pilgrim-land, 

Thy voice my way can cheer. 
Oft when 'neath a sunny sky, 

With canvas on the gale, 
E'en then a storm was nigh, 

Soon furled must be my sail. 
When hopes in wrecks about me fell, 

Trusting, I said, He doeth well 

A beautiful light just now, 

Hath risen on my way ; 
And faith, with beaming brow, 

Anticipates the day, 
When I not here shall wander, 

E'en now I'm nearing home ; 
Bright spirits are about me, 

Who say, " Trust God alone" 
How great his love ; ah, none can tell, 
But this we know, He doeth well. 

They point to heights above me, 

My feet have never trod ; 
But soon I hope to climb them, • 

And nearer get to God. 
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Oh, when we stand immortal, 
Upon those plains of light, 

And see what paths we've trodden, 
To gain those glories bright, 

Onr voice shall then in rapture tell, 
The way our Father led was well. 



PLEASURE'S VOTIVES. 

Totivbs of pleasure, how they dream 

Amid delusive joys ; 
Chasing vain baubles down life's stream, 

Or grasping childish toys. 
Thus squander time, thoughtless and gay, 
Nor dream how swift it flees away. 

Some seek to win approving smiles, 

By beauty's comely face ; 
Unconscious that a withering blight, 

Gomes stealing on apace. 
Though beauty like the rose may bloom, 
It blossoms only for the tomb. 

And others search the pearly shore, 

Of far-famed diamond lands, 
To gather up — if nothing more, 

Some of their golden sands. 
These in their haste such wealth to find, 
Neglect the treasures of the mind. 

Pleasure and beauty, pearls and wealth, 

Are not the things to scorn ; 
If modesty and grace and health, 

Each precious gift adorn. 
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Combined with these, 'tis good to find, 
A high-born soul, an earnest mind. 

Had I the treasures of the East, 

With all the worth they claim ; 
Power to charm, and taste to please, 

They'd prove an empty name — 
Unless to me, through faith were given, 
Treasures more sure laid up in heaven. 



EARTH-LIFE. 

'Tis a dubious path at the best, 

We mortals are trying to tread; 
Through a land of alarm and unrest, 

Amid shadows and doubts we are led. 

Our best human houses are built of clay, 

These often have crevices wide ; 
But heaven's blest sunbeams through them may stray, 

And contentment within may abide — 
If we could but learn the great lesson 

Christ taught, " For each other to care ;" 
If we would by deeds, not profession, . 

Seek the sorrows of others to share. 

'Tis vain to be doing and caring 

For the heathen on sea-girt shores ; 
While neighbors are left to despairing, 

And heathen are found at our doors. 
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The Christ of Judea came to bless, 

And he taught of a charity rare ; 
If we are his, how can we do less, 

And hope in his kingdom to share ? 
Earth's shadows and doubts would all depart, 

These fears and alarms come no more ; 
If the Christ of to-day ruled our heart, 

And his light shone out from our door. 



THINK ON ME SOME TIME. 

Think on me some time, 'tis the soul's great sigh, 

Was ever a mortal so brave, 
As to dare the perils beneath our sky, 

And not some fellow-feeling crave ? 

Think on me some time, we ask it in bliss, 
With the light of hope in our heart ; 

Who would be glad in a world like this, 
If no true friend might share a part ? 

Think on me some time, we ask it again, 
When earthward our hopes have all died ; 

And languid we drift on the darksome main, 
With our heart on the other side. 

In that higher life beyond earth's gloaming, 

I would again remembered be ; 
When o'er those bright fields my feet are roaming, 

Loved friend, I will think on thee. 
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RING, DEAR CHUECH-BELL. 

Ring, dear church-bell, another year is gone, 
Just threescore weary years for me are told ; 

Years^>f stern conflict, battling with the wrong, 
It gives me peace to feel I'm growing old. 

Ring out, dear bell ; thy inspirative tone 

Falls on my ear like music from afar ; 
And I forget that for the stranger alone, 

Here gates of friendship do not stand ajar. 

Ring, ring, dear bell, and tell me of that life 
Of holy love, from scorn and hate apart ; 

Where false accusers have no place for strife, 
No spear of Roman there to pierce the heart* 

Ring oft, dear bell, and cheer me on the way 
To heaven's temple. It can not now be far ; 

Earth's lurid night is dawning into day, 
And there the gates of home will stand ajar. 



GEORGE HALL. 

He came unto thee in the gloaming hour, 

That angel in his white canoe ; 
And he beat the main with such muffled oar, 

No notice he gave unto you. 
Ah, Georgie ! 'tis sad thus to let thee go, 

Scarce sixteen summers o'er thy head ; 
More sad, that thou shouldst lie so cold and low, 

Down where no eye could see thy bed, 
When such a long and weary search was made, 
To find the place where thy dear form was laid. 
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Who can tell the anguish of that long night 

For parents, who hopelessly wait 
Till the tardy morn shall give them more light 

To search again. Ah, me ! and wait ; 
Their only son was lying 'neath the wave — 

That manly form they loved so well. 
They would prepare for him a quiet grave, 

Since they know he hath gone to dwell 
With the Master, in mansions fair, 

Which for His own He once went to prepare. 

Dear George, was it hard for thee thus to go — 

So young, so full of hopeful life ? 
When sinking down— down 'neath the ice so low, 

Say, didst thou feel no mortal strife — 
Heart-yearnings for parents and sisters dear ? 

For thy teachers and classmates, too ? 
Thus to leave all that is beautiful here, 

And the work Christ gave thee to do ? 
We will not question thee, but wish thee joy, 

There's work now above thy mind to employ. 

Such was the bereavement that overshad- 
owed the home of my brother in Fulton, 
Illinois, on the 15th day of January, 1876. 
George had gone alone to skate on the 
treacherous ice on the Mississippi River. His 
body was with great difficulty found on the 
day following, and our faithful mother-earth 
received the dear relic to her bosom, where 
she holds sacred so many of our best human 
treasures. 
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DEAR STRICKEKT SISTERl 

Dear stricken sister ! a strength not thine own 
Must have held thy poor trembling hand; 

To tell me the tale of thy birdlings flown 
From thy nest, to God's summer-land. 

First, thy DeForest, twenty- one years old, 
Then Lois, thy first-born, twenty-three ; 

Next Olive, of nine — my pet of thy fold, 
Then Ellen, of two years — ah, me ! 

The gleesome babe from thy bosom must go, 

Four voices all hushed in thine home 
In one short week, and thyself brought so low, 

That all hope of thy life was gone. • 

What tidings this for a mother to write ! 

What grief for parents bereft; 
Out of nine children so loving and bright, 

Only two in earth-life are left. 

Thy beautiful Kuth for six happy years, 

And her brother, the petted one, 
Both left thy home to its shadows and tears, 

As thy infant before had done. 

Now, while these wounds are fresh in thine heart, 

Again comes a knock at thy door ; 
The pruning-knife falls, choice tendrils to part, 

This time the angels have taken four. 

Sister, thy first-born has with her there 
- K The little ones she loved so well ; 
And in Christ's kingdom for them will care, 
Till mother comes with them to dwell. 
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And there will be times when, around thee now, 

Dear unseen arms will fondly twine ; 
Loving hands still will cool thy fevered brow, 

And guide thee to their holy clime. 

Such was the great shadow that darkened 
the home of my sister Ann A, Carr, Iowa, 
Starch, 1876, from diphtheria. Such wounds 
are too sacred for human handling. 



THERE IS LIGHT ON THE CROSSING. 

I am out in a wilderness wild, 
Surrounded by dangers I roam ; 

And am weary and weak as a child, 
That is yearning to reach its home. 

But there's light on the crossing, I see, 
It shines on my pathway e'en here ; 

And a loving one beckons to me, 
'Tis Jesus ; he bids me not fear. 

Now firmly he holds my trembling hand, 
And I heed not the thorns again ; 

Fearless I tread through this desert land, 
If his light on the crossing remain. 

There are green fields and a home for me, 
Just beyond — on the other shore ; 

These, by the light on the crossing, I see, 
And I tire on the way no more. 
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MY FKIENDS. 

Here we are, at the end of the book, 

We've skipped the long chapters, 'tis true ; 
And only paused at the headings to look, 

As we galloped along with you. 
Some we have written in homely prose, 

And the rest in more prosy rhyme — 
Not at leisure, as you may suppose, 

But 'twas done in snatches of time ; 
For we never could stop long to think 
Of the nicest way to use pen and ink. 

For the critic we care tot at all ; 

We have no time or taste for such ; 
And those who cater from warerooms tall, 

Will not stoop to notice us much. 
I have written for none but my friends, 

Those dear ones all over the land ; 
With whose pure souls my affection blends, 

And with whom I am proud to stand. 
To such I now send this pledge of love, 
Trusting to meet them erelong above. 
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